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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
LOVE’S HISTORY. 
“Oh love! no habitant of earth thou art— 
An unseen seraph we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 
But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form as it should be. 
The mind hath made thee as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquenched soul—parch’d—wearied— 
wrung and riven.” Byron. 


He said he loved me:—told me J wasall 
On earth his heart could wish for—that my smile 
Could gild the darkest hour—and that life 
Was cold and comfortless withoutme: ~ 
And as he kissed me one soft moonlight eve 
Call’d me his angel, and his dearest hope, 
And sware by all the stars that burn in heaven 
His love was true, and that he prized me more 
Than would a youthful monarch his rich-wrought 
Rubied diadem. 

And I believed him: for my heart was young 
And pure—and all his words did seem so fair, 
So honest, and withal so tender,—that I, 
Wholly unused to man’s deceptious flattery, 
Deem’d them the language of ingenuous truth, 
And all my soul’s devotion centred in him. 

The bridal day was fixed. It came, but not 
With it came he, as he had promised: 
And the sun went down, and yet I was no 
Bride. The noxt day passed away and then the next, 
And mock’d my hopes—till hope itself grew tired. 

Ihave not seen him since, tho’ many a week 
Of anxious watchings have been mine. He gave 
Me no farewell—not even a parting kiss 
Nor kind memorial—nor yet a scrip 
Over whose characters I might have wept 
And won some little consolation. 

My heart is sick—I know that it must break 
If not already broken—it cannot live 
With all its brightest hopes thus cast away— 
Suffering and grief will kill it. 

i 
FROM THE SCIOTO (OHIO) GAZETTE. 
THE AMERICAN CHARACTER—WNo. II. 


When men are the masters of their own fortunes, their am- 
bition is more stimulated than where they are not. The gov- 
ernment no longer takes the superintendence of them. They 
must be the architects of their own reputation. Every mis- 
carriage in life will be charged to themselves, and every suc- 
cess will be their undivided reward. Personal exertion and 
yersonal character, as I before said, must be their only ambi- 
tion, and by this they must stand or fall. And it must not be 
supposed that the acquisition of this kind of character is fa- 
‘al to the formation of public character. Far from it: it is fit- 
ted to produce a public character of the greatest energy and 
intrepidity. The display of these qualities may not be so of- 
ten demanded; but when they are, they are sure to come forth, 
und to carry into the public councils all the civil courage 
which is necessary to encounter the most trying difficulties. 
And when the direful extremity of war is obliged to be resort- 
ed to, the national spirit has shone out with as bright a lustre 
as that of anyother people. Look at the capture of Louis- 
burg, the then Dunkirk of America, the siege of Yorktown, 
and the victory of New Orleans. The truth is, that private 
life is the true school ofall the public virtues; and he who sup- 
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poses that a nation, whose standing policy is peace, will be- 
come emasculated in its disposition, will find himself to be 
egregiously mistaken. This nation has been cradled in war; 
and because its situation and institutions now enable it to cul- 
tivate the arts of peace, it must not be supposed that it will be 
ever deficient in a character of masculine energy. _ Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that, as you increase the rational and sub- 
stantial enjoyments of men, and multiply the interests which 
bind them to life, that they will be less tenacious of the pre- 
servation of them, and Jess courageous in the struggle to de- 
fend them? All analogy, and even all our history prove oth- 
erwise. It is remarkable that since the late war, there has 
been a marked change in the opinion entertained of us in Eu- 
rope. Although the national character was precisely the 
same before the deeds of that day, that it ever was, it seemed 
to require something of more notoriety, something which 
should attract the gaze of the men of the old world, before 
they could be brought to any kind of understanding of our 


character. And yet that character is distinguished by even 
more vigour and intelligence in a time of * a and 
e our 


derived its lustre during the late war 
citizens who had trained in private life. 

My readers have seen instances of individuals who have 
been bred in obscurity, with none of those singular advanta- 
ges which spread a lustre over the morning of life, unseen and 
unnoticed by the public eye, pursuing through every difficul- 
y and discou ment, an even tenor of conduct, improving 
the riches of a gifted understanding, and ultimately casting in- 
to a fearful eclipse all those bright spirits, who had started 
before them. This is the picture of our country from infan- 
cy to manhood. Cast out from the civilized community of 
the world, nurtured in poverty and adversity, we reared in the 
wilderness a system of civil polity more just and enlightened 
than had ever been witnessed. Through the long tract of years 
which has followed, we have been living in obscurity and re- 
tirement from the splendid bustle of European polities, with- 
out any of that dazzling and bewildering lustre which could 
attract notice from abroad. We have made use of the season 
of peace to cultivate the arts of peace, and silently but surel 
we have been gaining a strength and solidity of stature whic 
is now beginning to draw the attention of all Europe towards 
us; and even to inspire a fear that we shall out run any other 
nation in the career of moral and intellectual improvement. 

The character of every nation receives a tinge more or less, 
from the climate and other physical causes surrounding them. 
Indeed, a fine writer,} in tracing the causes of the difference 
of the character and literature of the people of northern and 
southern Europe, has ascribed great efficacy to the influence 
of these circumstances. In the north, she says, “men rumi- 
nate upon their ideas; in the south, a delicious climate and 
beautiful scenery render them the creatures of sensation.” 
The bleak and desolate aspect of nature in a northern climate 
is supposed to shut men out from the fascination of external 
objects, and concentre the mind upon intellectual pursuits. 
Thus, the people of France and Italy are said to have more 
vivacity, while their northern neighbors are distinguished for 
moral energy, and the workings of a powerful intellect.— 
Without denying the agency of physical causes, I am dispos- 
ed to question their influence to any great extent, upon that 
portion of society which is much subjected to the operation of 
moral causes. And in surveying this country, there is noth- 
ing which will more forcibly strike the mind, than the aston- 
ishing uniformity of character which pervades it. Ido not 
mean that there is no difference of character; but, there is 
less than you will observe in any one country of Europe, 
which has at the same time, hardly more than one climate.— 
In European countries, the great mass of the population is 
the creature of circumstances, and their character receives a 
tinge from all the external circumstances which surround 





them. But in this country, the bulk of the people are corm- 
paratively independent, and are forever occupied with the 
improvement of their condition. The pursuit of this object, 
weakens tlie efficacy of physical causes, and almost entirely 
deprives them of an influence on the character. And thus, 
although one can distinguish some slight difference of tem- 
perament between the inhabitants of the northern and south- 
ern states, it does not amount toa greatdeal, and it is so 
much controlled by the circumstances of their moral condi- 
tion, that as I before said, we possess uniformity of charac 
ter which belongs to no other people. The gondolicrs of Ve- 
nice, we are told, recite the verses of Tasso, and a gay and 
airy imagination is said to distinguish people of the — 
ranks. But this I believe is only the ebullition of animal 
spirits: and I am convinced that if the Italians were only pla- 
ced in the enviable condition of the English people, 
would not differ more from them than the Carolinian dees 
from the native of Massachusetts. They would have more of 
the reality, and less of the counterfeit resemblance of : 
I cannot here help taking notice of a remark of 
Young, in his admirable tour in Franee, that he had a 3 
understood the French people were more polite, more talku- 
tive, and more abounding in highspirits than the English; and 
that on the contrary, he found them less polite, less talkative, 
and with a less flow of spirits. And thistis undoubtedly the 
ease. The frivolity of the French character is made to mean 
all these things, while the genuine enthusiasm of the English- 
man is supposed to be barren ofits only fruit. The former 
talks from ennui, and he must therefore talk always; talking 
is the opiate with which he drugs himself. The latter talks 
from the impulse of the heart, and he cannot accommodate 
himself to the heartless hilarity of his neighbour. 

It may perhaps be supposed that the division of this country 
into political communities, distinct for some purposes, may 
create a perceptible difference of character among us. | 
have before adverted to that disposition which men feel to 
identify themselves with the character of their country, 
which is sometimes capable of communicating more reputa- 
tion to them than they are themselves able toimpart. The 
pulse of the Englishman beats high at the mere mention of the 
name of Trafalgar or Waterloo,and life itself appears to derive 
néw strength and a fresh interest, from every recollection of 
those events. But it may be doubted whether this does not pro- 
duce something of the injurious influence a not to the 
same extent) which the reliance upon the character and rayikx 
of one’s ancestors exercises upon the mind,and whether, there- 
fore, it does not subtract something from the personal energy 
of individuals. - 
In this country we have been accustomed to talk of the pe- 
culiar character which belongs to the natives of Virginia; and 
perhaps it may in part be ascribed to the just fame which 
their state has acquired. Virginia has been the empire of 
power and influence in the United States; and the great name 
which she has acquired, in the confederacy, is treasured up 
by the iost inconsiderable of her citizens as a part of their 
atrimony. Ifshe should lose her rank among the states, per- 
aps it will be impossible to deny that the character of her 
citizens will undergo some change. A single generation may 
produes a visible alteration. The immense politigal impor- 
tance into which the state of New York is rapidly growing, 
will probably exercise some influence over the character of 
her citizens. It is impossible for individuals to be insensible 
of the character which is ascribed to their state; and in fift y 
years the New Yorker may be known abroad by the same air 
of independence and the same careless and elegant easo, 
which has been observed in the Virginian. But, as I observed 
before, all the circumstances which contribute to render our 
character variant and dissimilar, are so feeble compared with 
those which concur to produce uniformity, that they are hard- 





1M. de Stael. 


ly worth noticing in any general estimate of the American 
character. They are like the difference of features in the 
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faces of the individuals with whom we associate, which 
strike at firstsight, but are forgotten on a near acquaintance. 
jur Jaws and religion are substantially the same; our institu- 
tions are constantly expanding themselves, and exercising a 
ontinually inereasing influence over us;so that if we are des- 
lined to acquire great strength and a great name as a nation, 
such of both will be attributable to the unity of character 
which will belong to us. 
Even in the western country, which is peopled from all 
parts of the union, one can observe no very remarkable dis- 
imilarity ofcharacter. Although the people familiarly speak 
of their home as across the mountains, and delight to cherish 
the recollection of theirnative spot, which is consecrated by 
the tombs of their ancestors; yet after all, the engrossing oc- 
eupations of life almost swallow up these feelings, and have 
civen them a character which is as little defaced by peculiari- 
ics as that of their eastern or southern neighbors. 
AN AMERICAN. 
ooo 
MR. JEFFERSON. 
“At the expiration of his second term of service Jefferson 
leclined a re-election, and withdrawing to his farm at Monti- 
cello resumed the favourite studies and occupations from 
which his public duties-had so long withheld him. On this 
spot, endeared by attachments which had descended with it 
‘rom his ancestors, and scarcely less cherished from the em- 
belishments with which his own taste had adorned it; on this 
elevated seclusion, of which more than forty years ago Chas- 
icHleux had said, ‘it seemed as if from his youth he had pla- 
ced his mind as he had his house upon a high situation, from 
which he might contemplate the nniverse,’ he appears to have 
realized all that the imagination can conceive of a happy re- 
lirement, that blessing after which all aspire, but so few are 
destined to enjoy. There lies In the depths of every heart, 
that dream of our youth and the chastened wish of manhood, 
which neither cares nor honours can ever extinguish, the 
hope of one day resting from the pursuits which absorb us; of 
interposing between our old age and the tomb some tranquil 
interval of reflection, where, with feclings not subdued but 
softened, with passions not exhausted but mellowed, we may 
iook calmly on the past without regret and the future without 
apprehension. But in the tumult of the world this vision for- 
ever recedes as we approach it; the passions which have agi- 
tated our life disturb our latest hour; and men go down to the 
tomb, like the sun into the ocean, with no gentle and gradual 
withdrawing of the light of life back to the source which 
gave it, but sullen in its beamless descent, with all its fiery 
glow, long after it has lost its power and its splendour.—Not 
s0 Jefferson—He was the first to announce that years had 
produced an effeet certainly not ser=ible to others, and to obey 
the voice within whieh wasned him into private life, There, 
surrounded by all that can give lustre or enjoyment to exis- 
‘ence apd exalted reputation, universal esteem, the means of 


-indulging in the studies most congenial to him, a numerous 


and allectionate family, enlivencd by the pilgrimage of stran- 
gers who hastened to see what they had so long venerated, a 
correspendence that still preserved his sympathies with the 
world he had left, blessed with all the consolation which 
gently slope the decline of life, he gave up to philosophical 
repose the remainder of that existence already protracted be- 
yond the ordinary limits assigned tomen. But it was not in 
his nature to be unoccupied, and his last years were devoted 
to an enterprise every way worthy of his character. Aware 
how essentially free institutions depend on the diffusion of 
knowledge, he endeavoured to establish in his native state a 
seminary of learning; and his success may be seen in the ris- 
ing prosperity of the University of Virginia, his last and crown- 
ing work, which has scarcely an equal in the annals of sci- 
enee. Such institutions have generally been founded by sov- 
ereigns whose merit lay in giving this liberal direction to some 
portion of the public revenue; by wealthy individuals who be- 
stow the superfluity which they cannot enjoy in this world 
nor earry tothe next; by the founders of sects who thus per- 
petuate their pride in the diffusion of their doctrines. But 
the zeal of Jefferson was as disinterested as his success was 
extraordinary. Tooperate on the miscellaneous and variable 
mnaterials of all large public bodies, to excite them to a due 
eonception of this great undertaking, to stimulate them in its 
progress, and infusing into them hissown enthusiasm to con- 
ciliate their good will towards expenditures far exceeding 
iheir original expectations, all these, which would have oc- 
eupied and rewarded the whole life ofan ordinary man, were 
the work of a few years of the old age of Jefferson. Of this 
magnificent scheme much of the honour is due to the legisla- 
tive bodies who yielded tothe salutary influence ofhis coun- 
sels: but the chief merit is undoubtedly his, and to him espe- 
cially belongs the rare glory of founding an university, as a 
pure fountainrof general knowledge, perverted by no obliqui- 
ties of political or religious doctrine, and tarnished by no nar- 
row or selfish purpose. 

“With these delightful occupations were gratefully soothed 
the declining years of a life which had been, more than that 
of almost all other men, eminently a life of sunshine and of 
unvarying prosperity. But it was well said, let no man be 
deemed happy till his death; for even on the verge of his tran- 
quil existence there was found room enough toplant that 
pang which seemed reserved at the closing hour to avenge 
the inequalities of fortune. This is an unwelcome theme, but 
the history of his life were imperfect without it, and perhaps 
his country which so often profited by his successes, may yet 
learns omething from his misfortunes. The long career of pub- 
lic employment which separated hit from his domestic con- 
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cerns, the incompetency of the emoluments annexed to his 
stations, the distinction which compelled him to the exercise 
of a simple yet costly hospitality, these with accidental dis- 
asters had so impaired his fortunes, that, as the shades of age 
and imfirmity were gathering round him, there came in and 
sat down beside his hearth the cold and spectral form of pov- 
erty. In the luxuries of abundance men disregard that stern 
but distant being, whose invasion they think should be repell- 
ed by economy or disarmed by resignation. But these salu- 
tary truths cannot always repress the terrors of this startling 
intruder. They who have not known prosperity may go on un- 
repining til! life isexhausted in the habitual struggle with their 
destiny. But to those who were born to affluence, whose 
habits have softened under its influence, and whose cultivated 
minds render them doubly sensitive to the happiness of all a- 
round them, the change comes with an almost overwhelming 
reality. They see the weakness to whose wants they once 
ministered, yet feel the decay of their power to relieve it, they 
mark one by one the silent abstraction of those enjoyments 
which soothed the infirmities of our nature, till at length 
they are left to brood in despair over the wrecks of fallen for- 
tunes which they did not make yet cannot repair. This af- 
fliction in allits acuteness, not for himself, but for those who 
depended on him, seems to have been the lot of Jefferson. But 
the philosophy which he had cultivated teaches men to make 
their own destiny, to be unmoved by prosperous or adverse e- 
vents, and to bear the ills of life, as incidents to its nature, 
sent to warn, but not to subdue us. He was faithful to these 
principles, and as success had never disturbed his equanimity, 
adversity only displayed in him the dignity of misfortune. His 
descent from power into poverty attested his purity, and his 
devotion to the public service, which in generous minds na- 
turally inspires a disregard of personal interests. He there- 
fore neither desponded nor complained, but prepared witha 
serupulous fidelity to surrender his earnings and his patrimo- 
ny, his chosen home, the scene of his attachments and his en- 


joyments, and then to retreat to someypossession which would 


still survive the claims of justice, and furnish a last refuge 
and a grave. The knowledge of it aroused his countrymen 
to efforts which but for his death might have relieved him. 
But it is not less worthy of his country to consider whether 
this inadequate provision for public services should continue, 
in hostility to all the principles of our institutions, by pro- 
scribing from the service of the state men of humble fortunes, 
and rendering the life of a statesman a perpetual struggle be- 
tween his domestic duties and the impulses of a generous am- 
bition. We may hereafter outgrow this weakness of our 
youth, but it isa subject of melancholy instruction, that the 
last days of Jefferson were clouded by anxieties which the 
country for its own glory should have averted or relieved . 

“The time however had arrived when his cares and his ex- 
istence were toend.. His health had been through iife singu- 
larly robust, as the vigorous frame which nature had bestow- 
ed on him was preserved by habits of great regularity and 
temperance. But for some months previous to his death he 
was obviously declining, and at length the combination of dis- 
case and decay terminated his life on the 4th July, 1826, in 
the 84th year of his age. He died with the firmness and self 
possession native to his character, and the last hour of his ex- 
istence were cheered and consecrated by the return of that 
day when of all others it was most fit that he should die—the 
birth day of his country. He felt that this was his appro- 
priate resting place, and he gave up to God his enfeebled 
frame and his exhausted spirit on the anniversary almost of 
that hour which half a century before had seen him devoting 
the mature energies of his mind and the concentred affec- 
tions of his heart to the freedom of his country.”’-—.Mr.N. Bid- 
dle’s Eulogium. 

—— ae 

The annexed report from a London paper, ofa trial for Si- 
mony, is important, both as developing circumstances curious 
in themselves, and as establishing solemnly, a principle, quite 
new, «as we infer, in the ecclesiastical jurisprudence of Eng- 
land. 

LAW REPORT. 
Hovsr or Lonps, April 9—Appeals.—Fletcher vs. Lord Sondes. 
—-Simony.—Tinal judgment. 

The circumstances attending it are as follow:—Lord Sondes 
being the patron of the rectory of Kettering, in the county of 
Northampton,presented the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, (the appellant) 
to that living, some years ago, on the latter entering into a 
bond in the penalty of £12,000 to resign the said rectory, up- 
onrequest, when amy of the younger brothers of Lord Sondes 
should be capable of taking an ecclesiastical benefice. 

In the year 1820, the Honorable Henry Watson, one of his 
Lordship’s brothers, being in the condition above mentioned, 
Lord Sondes requested of the appellant to resign the rectory 
that he might present his saidher thereto, but Mr. Fletcher 
refused to comply, whereupon Lord Sondes commenced an 
action in debt on the bond. The appellant suffered judg- 
ment to go against him by default, and a writ of inquiry was 
executed before the Chief Justice and a Special Jury, who 
assessed the damages at £10,000. Judgment was signed, upon 
which the appellant brought a Writ of Error, in the Exchequer 
Chamber, where the judgment was affirmed, against which 
decision an appeal was lodged in the House of Lords. Coun- 
cil having been heard on both sides, their Lordships directed 
that it should be submitted for the epinion ofthe rome Judges, 


-who,. after twelve months. deliberation, delivered their opin- 
ion seriatim, (with the exception of Mr. Justice Baily and Mr. 
Justice Littledale, who could not make up their minds on the 


subject) in the House of Lords, last Session, seven of them be- 





ing opposed to the judgment below, and three of them (Cl: 
Justice Best, Mr. Justice Gaselec, and Mr. Justice Borough} 
being in favour of it. 

The Lord Chancellor having gone through the cireumstan- 
ces of the case, observed, that appellant, on bringing the 
case into the Court of Exchequer Chamber, had set forth 
the errors, and the respondent pleaded in nullo est erratum. 
The Court, perceiving that there were none of these errors 
on record, which could warrant them to enter into the 
merits of the case, affirm the judgment, without hearing the 
arguments of Counsel. The question now for the considera- 
tion of their Lordships, was whether this was a bond on which 
the parties were entitled to sue; and in coming to a conclu- 
sion on this subject, their Lordships should consider them- 
selves as Judges in a court of Justice, and his (the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s) duty was not to state the case on any other grounds 
than that which was warranted by law. It had also been ur- 
ged, that if this bond should be judged simoniacal, the incum- 
bent and the patron would be subject to heavy penalties; but 
it was their Lordship’s business not to attend to any thing but. 
to the subject proposed for their consideration. How could 
they, with propriety, pronounce against the law to avoid the 
consequences of an illegal act? and his Lordship did not see 
how he could do otherwise than adjudge this a simoniacal con- 
tract; he would, therefore, move their Lordships, that the 
judgment in the Court below be reversed. 

The archbishop of Canterbury entirely concurred in the o- 
pinion of the Lord Chancellor, which was agreeable to that of 
the majority of the judges; but he had to implore their lord- 
ship’s attention to this circumstance, that a large number, 
both of patrons and incumbents, had exposed themselves to 
severe penalties. His Grace trusted, that the House would 
afford them protection. A patron was liable to a penalty ot 
double the value of the living, and the forfeiture of the patron- 
age for that time; and the incumbent was liable to double the 
value of the living, and to be disqualified from holding it. Such 
were the severe penalties they were exposed to, if not pro- 
tected by that House. . His Grace then moved the first reading 
ofa bill for the purpose of affording relief and indemnity to 
those incumbents and patrons of ecclesiastical preferments 
who had given and taken such bonds for the resignation there- 
of, in the belief generally entertained that the same were va- 
lid, but which bonds, by the judgment so pronounced, were 
determined to be bad in Jaw. 

The Lord Chancellor put tho question, and the bill was ac- 
cordingly read a first time. 

i 
FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





The heavens are blue, and earth is springing 
With flow’rets bright and gay; 

And tuneful little birds are singing 
The sunny hours away. 

*Tis gladness all—around—above ; 
But nought to charm me now: 

For thou art sorrowful, my love— 
Acloud is on thy brow. 

Oh! quickly let this gloom be past; 
’T' was never, never meant 

Features like thine should be o’ercast, 
With shades of discontent. 

For thou art like the morning star -~ 
So radiant and so bright! 

} follow in thy wake afar, 
Rejoicing in thy light. 

Thou art my sun, and I do borrow 
My every life from thec; 

Now, if thy beams be quench’d in sorrow, 
How dark my soul must be. 

Oh! give me then one sunny smile! 
So shall that blessed ray 

The sorrow of my heart beguile, 
And dry my tears away. 

In the last number of the Edinburgh New Philosophica? 
Journal, we find the following interesting information, com- 
municated to the editor by our scientific townsman,Dr.Traille: 
“We have in our museum many fine Egyptian antiquities; 
among these is a beautiful papyrus, found in the hand of « 
mummy. It is upwards of 20 fect in length, the hieroglyphics 
beautifully executed, and interspersed with numerous pic- 
tures. One of these is a representation of the Egyptian Last 
Judgment, as described by Diodorus Siculus; in which the spi- 
rit of the deceased is ushered by a genius before the god Theth, 
who sits with his tablets writing down the result of a trial, 
then before him, in which the deeds of the deceased are 
weighed in a balance, the vibrations of which are intently 
watched by Cerberus. In an upper compartment, the happy 
issue of the trial is announced by the introduction of the hu- 
man spirit, under the guidance of the same genius, Osiris. 
We have an unrolled head of a mummy, a young female, with 
high thin nose,and long auburn ringlet, confirming the opinion 
of Cuvier, Blumenbach, and others, that the Egyptians (of the 
era, at least of this mummy) were not negroes. We have al- 
so several mummies’ shoes, and a beautiful sandal of plated 
palm leaves, all which are made right and left, so that even 
this modern fashion has had an Egyptian origin. I have in 
my possession, several Egyptian antiquities, among the rest 
an exquisite bronze figure of Harpocrates, with his finger on 
his lips, and the sacred beetle on his head. The contour of 
the body, and the grace of the head are quite Grecian.” 
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PORTRAIT—LORD BYRON. 

‘(All merit has a right to be recorded.’”? Sosays Tom Da- 
vies in the outset of his Life of Garrick.—The sentence 
smacks of Samuel Johnson; and perhaps it would have been 
more correct to say,—‘‘All merit ought to be recorded.” I 
respect the collectors of small anecdotes of great men. 
James Boswell has been ridiculed for his trivia! anecdotes of 
Johnson. But what would we not give fora work equally 
trivial that should trace the private life and conversation of 
Shakspeare? 

i first became acquainted with Lord Byron in the year 1812, 
when the new Drury-lane Theatre opened. The committee, 
(of which he not long after became a member) applied to 
him, as all the world knows, foran opening address—none 
of those advertised for, being ‘up to the mark.” He contri- 
buted it, and Elliston spoke it. There was a couplet in it 
somewhat like the following:— 

“You who beheld, with awe, the Ged of flames 

Shake his red shadow o’er the startled Thames.” 
¥ quote from my memory: the couplet was the first one that 
caught my ear, on my entrance behind the scencs. When 
my further acquaintance with Lord Byron authorized the 
frecdom,fased hin whether he should not have used the word 
“reflection” inlieu of shadow; and whether a shadow could 
a colour? He answered with a smile-—~*‘T’o be sure it 
What says Wordsworth? 


have 
can. 
“The swans on sweet Saint Mary’s lake 
Swhn double; swan andshadow.” 

there is a shadow with a white body, black legs, anda yel- 
low back.” [did not push the subject. When I first saw 
him, he was sitting in the Green-room of Drury-lane Theatre, 
on the right side of the fire-place. Mr. Whitebread was 
standing with his back to the fire with Lady Elizabeth on his 
arm, and was congratulating Pope on his engagement at that 
theatre. So many people have risen into life sinee the de- 
parture of that extraordinary poet, that an account, more 
minute than any that has yet appeared, of his dress and per- 
son, may, perhaps, interest. The figure of Lord Byron was 
about the middle size; erect and well proportioned, with the 
exception of one of the feet, which was truncaled of about 
half its quantity. This deprived him of the spring in that 
jJimb, and obliged him to use the leg as if it were a wooden 
one. His face was expressive rather of hautewr than of any 
other quality. It was void of colour, and had I met it on the 
shoulders of Mr. Tremaine, I should have thought it charac- 
teristically disposed of. His hair was dark brown and curly 
and seemed to be set off with someunguent. He wore no 
whiskers; his eyes were light grey, and rolled in their orbit 
ua very peculiar way, as if they were surveying the attitude 
of the person to whom he addressed himself. Of his dress 
the most remarkable part was his cravat. It consisted of'a 
narrow slip of white sarsnet, and the shirt collar was rolled 
over it. I rather suspect he piqued himself on the beauty of 
his throat. For the rest, he wore a brown or black coat, and 
in the morning white Russia duck trowsers, very wide, with a 
broad strap under the foot. The object of this was to veil as 
much as possible the mutilated limb. In the evening his 
trowsers were white jean, equally wide. He had a handsome 
gold-watch, and a rich chain and seals of the same material. 
These were hooked into the third button of the waistcoat, 
and hung across in a semi-circle: when any thing either tick- 
Jed or troubled him (as this happened generally a dozen times 
in the course of an evening) he would twirl his watch-key 
with nervous rapidity. 

{ dined with Lord Byron at Mr. Murray’s, in Albemarle 
street; Sir John Malcolm, and two other gentlemen, whose 
names I have forgotten, formed the party. Lord Byron at 
Yhat time had a project of visiting Persia, and asked Sir John 
Malcolin what he must do to equip himself for the journey. 
‘Phe first thing you must do,” said the other, ‘is to cut off 
your buttons,” (he wore a blue coat with gilt buttons on that 
evening.) ‘My buttons! pray, why?” ‘Why to secure your 
life. Acloth button in Persia may get on pretty well, but gilt 
metal would cause you to be waylaid and murdered. The 
temptation is too great.”” Perhaps this induced the noble po- 
et to give up hisscheme. I observed that at dinner he ate 
nothing but turbot, which he sauced with a considerable 
quantity of vinegar. He was lively and jocose in his con- 
versation, witha tendency to sarcasm. I mentioned the dra- 
ma of the Maid andthe Magpie, which Miss Kelly’s talents 
had just brought into great celebrity. He said he did not 
think much of it. “Nay, surely,” said T, “‘it is a very inter- 
esting story.”—‘I don’t think so,” said his lordship. ‘Only 
put yourself in the situation of that poor girl,” replied I. “I 
can’t,” retorted Lord Byron; “I never was innocent of stealing 
‘a silver spoon in all my life.” 

After coffee Lord Byron stood by the fire, resting his elbow 
upon the chimney piece, and his head upon his hand. 1 stood 
by him and observed what a parsimonious dinner he had 
made. He said, “Yes; it is only to be done by starvation: 
fatisan oily dropsy.” I asked him what he meant. Hean- 
swered, “T'o be thin;—nothing is todone without it; no man 
of genius was ever fat.”?> I mentioned Samuel Johnson, 
Beattie, and Gibbon. ‘Menof learning,” he answered, “and 
perhaps of talents, butnot of genius.” I then said, “What 
co you say of David Hume?” He answered with a laugh— 

“The fattest hog in Epicurus’ stye. ” 
“When I was at school at Harrow,” continued Lord Byron, 
ivoking around him and speaking in a lower note, “I was as 
fat ag Lord Shige. This disgraceful infirmity Ll afterwards 
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determined to get rid of. Accordingly when I quitted school 
and came to town, I got some dresses of flannel to envelope 
me from head to foot. Thus dressed, I stood at the wicket 
while my servants bowled to me, two or three hours in the 
day.”—‘*Well, and did your plan succeed?”—“Partly, but 
not entirely. I was put into profuse perspirations, but was 
not reduced as I expected. I therefore determined toeffect 
the rest by starvation. You observed what! ate for dinner 
to day. Well, this is Saturday. I shall not eat again until 
Monday.” —‘‘Indeed! where is your Sunday dinner?”—“In 
my pocket.” So saying, he drew from his waisteoat pocket 
a snuff-box, and opening it, showed me several blatk sub- 
stances of which I could not guess the quality or use. 
“These,” continued Lord Byron, “are preparations of tobac- 
co. To-morrow I shall drink some green tea for breakfast; 
and at five o’clock chew three of these for dmner. They 
will absorb the gastric juices of the stomach, and prevent the 
sensation of hunger. If have told you how fat I was at Har- 
row; lend me your hand; what do you think of me now?” 
Thus speaking, he passed my hand down his left side—“I can 
count every rib in yourbody.”—“Indeed? Tam delighted to 
hear you say s0.” 

Any one who hasseen, as I have, Lord Byron and Madame 
de Stacl in the same party, has seen one star toomany. The 
lady was fond of lecturing, and the Lord never condescended 
to that office: consequently, he was rather silent. Madame 
de Stael was attended by Miss Lydia White, who echoed her 
sentiments. ‘ft never could manage the mathematics,” said 
Madame de Stael. ‘Nor f,” said Lydia: “I never could even 
learn the multiplication table.”"—Nay, I cannot go that 
length,” replied Madame, and Lord Byron muttered “Fairly 
lurehed.” 

To return to the theatre. During Lord Byron’s adminis- 
tration, a ballet was invented by the elder Byrne, in which 
Miss Smith, (since Mrs. Oscar Byrme,) had a passeul. This 
the lady wished to remove to a latter period in the ballet. 
The baliet master refused, and the lady swore she would not 
dance itat all. The music incidental to the dance began to 
play, and the lady walked off the stage. Both parties flounc- 
ed into the green room to lay the case before Lord Byron, 
who happened to be the only person inthat apartment. The 
noble committee man made an award in favor of Miss Smith, 
and both complainants rushed angrily out of the room at the 
instant of my entering it. ‘Ifyou had come a minute soon- 
er,” said Lord Byron, “you would have heard a curious mat- 
ter decided on by me: a question of daneing!—by me,” added, 
he looking down at the lame limb,“‘whom nature from my birth 
has prohibited from taking a single step.”’ His countenance 
fell after he had uttered this, as if he had said too much; and 
per a moment there was an embarrassing silence on both 
sides. 

Jack Johnstone, one evening, talked of one of the Thespi- | 
an fraternity, who had got into what he called the “devil’s’ 
own scrape.”” ‘What, is he married?” inquired Lord Byron. 
“Worse, my Lord.”—‘Indeed,” said the peer, “can there be 
a pejority!’? The word isnot in the Dictionary, but I think 
it should be. 





IIUNGARIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
From ‘Notes and Reflections on Germany.’ 

“In the Hall of the Hungarian deputies, it is impossible not 
to feel 2 momentary delight, the picture is so new and start- 
ling. I sat in the gallery, whither I went at an early how; 
but it was filled to suffocation before the members took their 
seats. The hall is nothing remarkable, merely along cham- 
ber. A chair is raised on the step at the upper end, for the 
president. Tables run the whole length of the hail, covered 
with green cloth, and supplied abundantly with materials for 
writing. Immediately below and on the right of the president, 
sat such bishops and digmtaries of the church as have seats 
in this assembly. The rest of the members, and there ap- 
peared to be more than three hundred present, wore the na- 
tional dress of Hungary. It consists of a hussar jacket and 
pantaloons of brown cloth; and hussar boots. 

The ornaments are of black silk lace, plain, war-like and 
becoming. A very few, indeed, were sheeted in gold lace, and 
a few more wore a tassel of gold bullion on the boot, and a 
gold cord fastening the pelisse. The reason of this difference, 
I learned to be, that some were actually in the military ser- 
vice, and the tassel and cord of others, were little vain addi- 
tions,which men dandified by residence in Vienna had ventur- 
ed to assume; nothing could be more plain, or in better taste 
than the costume of the army. ere was a spur on every 
heel, a sword on every thigh; and by the side of every man, 
on the table at which he sat, stood the calpac, with its rich 
brown fur, and that falling top of crimson cloth, which, when 
in former times the Hungarian galloped to the field, flew 
bravely in the wind, giving life and menace to his motion. It 
is impossible to gaze down without interest on this belted as- 
sembly, the descendants of a race of warriors, ever ready to 
leap into their saddles—in fact, the vanguard of Europe a- 
gainst the Turks. I cordially hate the Turk, not because he is 
a Mahometan: I amnot so wretched, or so narrow minded a 
christian as that; but because all of him that is not slave is ty- 
rant; because he would, if he could, bring back upon the earth 
a moral darkness. 

I must admit, indeed, that the Humgarian has something of 
the tyrant in him; a haughtiness, gotten centuries. ago on 
horseback; and that he has in his day, lorded it among his 
vassals, as did the barons of England, in the days of King John: 
but when we reflect that the nobles and privileged classes of 
Hungary, form at least, atwentieth part of‘her population; 


that, upon the whole, that population has generally bee! 
found attached to them; and that the diet of Hungary has of 
ten resisted and defied the crown of Austria, we cannot say 
that it is composed of slaves. No longer, indeed, can they be 
said to defy the crown; and in the consciousness, perhaps, t!i° 
they have sunk nearer to the people, so they fee! more wit! 
them and raise their voices more loudly for them.—The d 
bate was carried on in Latin: numbers spoke, and in genera! 
they had a ready and fluent command of language, and a very 
animated and manly delivery Few of their speeches were 
more than ten minutes in length, and the greater part sti!! 
shorter. It is true, that as it has seldom fallen to my lot tv 
hear Latin spoken since,as a youth, [ listened to declamations, 
I cannot pretend to speak to the classical correctness of ex- 
pression, or the construction of sentences; but thus far I ean 
say, it was not a bald, meagre, thin Latin; and many of thes 
sentences fell richly rounded on my ear. 

There was one churchman, an abbot, I think, whe spoke 
rapidly, bitterly, and very well; and there was an elderly de 
puty, with grey hairs, who replied to him most eloquentls 
with a five and freedom that surprised me. f could not ge 
fully at the subject, but it was some questions conneeted wit 
a tax that had been imposed under the late viceroy, on salt, 
and that was felt and complained of by the people. This fine 
old Hungarian, in the course of his speech, dwelt proudly upon 
the ancient privileges ofhis country, and complained that the 
spirit of them had been greatly invaded during the iate lieu- 
tenancy. His loyal expressions towards the person and fam 
ily of the emperor, were warm, and seemed to be sincefes bu! 
he returned, quite bitterly, to his attack on the minister, and 
in one part, where he was more particularly pleading the 
cause of the people, he eried out with animation, ‘Vox populi, 
vox Dei!’ It electrified the whole assembly. 

There were many loud vivats; not only from the deputies 
themselves, but almost from all the personsin the gallery. Fo: 
a brief moment, I might have fancied myself in a free assem- 
bly; but the calm, complacent smile upon the features of « 
keen-looking president, who is the representative of the 
crown, reminded me that there was a bridle upon the Hunga- 
rian steed, and altho’ he is suffered to prance loftily in pride 
and beauty, and to faney he gallops, that he is running far «- 
way, his rider sits laughingly at ease in the saddle, and knows 
better. The illusion is still more completely dissipated at the 
doors of this assembly; no fiery horses stand saddled and neigh- 
ing for their master; but a long row of mean open carriages, 
each however, with a hussar behind them, wait tamely in the 
street, and such of the spurred members a8 have one, get slow- 
ly into it, loll indolently back, aad are driven to their lodging 
This, it will be observed, was a meeting ofthe second cham- 
ber; a holding of the full dict,where the attend, ! 
was not fortunate enough to see, ang! eft In spite of al! 
descriptions, «little in doubt, as to the re it would actu: - 
ally present; magnificent it may be, yet, methinks, judging 
from what I did see, the splendor has been somewhat e r- 
ated, that of the guard noble undoubtedly is. They have 
good, but not remarkable horses. The hussar dress of searle'. 
and silver is rich and dazzling, and as they ride down to mount 
guard, to see them followed by trains of orderlies mounted, 
and with led horses, altho’ the pelisses of these orderlies were 
old, and rasty green, and the horses might have been turned 
out in higher order, has an appearance somewhat imposing. 
But the young men composing this corps differ in sive, figure 
and carriage, and scarce look soldiers by the side or the old 
Austrian cuirrassiers. A regiment of these last lay in i- 
son here, and some strong battalions of infantry, condtion 
entirely of men from the Italian provinces of the empire. Se 
much for the houses of lords and commons at Presburgh, and 
for the chance of free discussion in the kingdom of Hungary.”’ 


a 


Trish Humour.—At the Maryborough Assizes, last week; 
Honor Coughlan was tried for stealing acloak, the property 
of Michael Doyle. 

Michael Doyle being duly sworn, stated, that he was walk- 
ing through the street of Athy, with a cloak under his arm, 
when he met the prisoner, who ran away with it down a lane; 


he followed, but did not overtakeher. He afterwards had 
her arrested in the street of Mary a 

Court—Prisoner, do you wish to ask the witness any ques- 
tion? 7 


Prisoner—My Lordship, will you let me az him a question? 
Court—I have already asked you to do so. 
Prisoner—Don’t believe one word the thief says, my Lord- 
ship. I met him in the street of Athy, and he wanted toiu- 
duce me into the fields; | went to walk with him in the fields; 
he was drunk, and 1 axed him for the cloak; when he gave it, — 
{ went to the other side of the ditch, and hopped off with it. 
(Great laughter.) Sure, my Lordship, that wasn’t robbing 
him in the streets.—(Continued laughter. 

During this expose, the prosecutor (with a face that wou! 
have done honor to the pencil of Hogarth, and in which as- 
tonishment and indignation were pictured) stood motionless 
on the table. At length, recoveringalittle, he said—“Oh, 
—e Gentlemen, do you hear that?” (Continued laugh- 
ter. 

The prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced to transpor- 
tation. 

Revenge.—It is a work of prudence to prevent injury, and of 
a greatmind, when done, not to revenge it. He that hati 
revenge in his power, and does not use it, is the great man; i: 
is for low and vulgar spirits to transport themselvs; subdue 

our affections—to endure injuries with a brave mindis on¢ 





alf the conquest.—-Human Prudence. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN. 





TECUMSEH. 


In the year 1767, the Shawanese Indians, then scattered 

long the waters of the Scioto and Muskingum, committed 
some depredations on the Creeks, who inhabited the interior 

Georgia. This warlike and numerous nation threatened 
heir immediate extermination, and would probably have ac- 
omplished their vengeful purpose, but for the timely inter- 
sition of the Delawares; who were warmly attached to the 
shawanese, having, at a former period lived with them as 
»cighbors and allies, on the borders of the Susquehannah. .A 
varty of the Delawares, who inhabited New Jersey, had re- 
ently crossed the Alleghany mountains, and were seeking, 
m the waters of the West, a suitable place for a settlement. 
they were immediately applied to, by their old friends, the 
unhappy Shawanese, who trembling beneath the expected 
engeance of the Creeks, had no other hope but the influence 
of their former neighbors, whose character as peace makers 
had been long established; and this hope was eventually re- 
Jized. The Delawares immediately stepped forward be- 
‘ween them and their exasperated enemy, and a treaty was 
at Jength concluded on condition, that the Shawanese should 
yield upa certain number of their principal young men, as 
hostages for the future good conduct of their nation. Among 
these hostages was Onewequa, the father of Tecumseh: Te- 
cumseh, the celebrated warrior, who moved a few years since 
like a stormy cloud, dark, terrible and mysterious on the ho- 
rizon of American prosperity. Onewequa was the son of 
Shekellimus, an old and respectable chief, whose voice was 
heard with deference by the councils of his tribe. The young 
savage would gladly have exchanged the fate that now a- 
waited him for the hatchet or the death fires of the enemy, 
but there was no alternative. To rush unbidden through the 
gates of eternity, is deemed the death of the coward by the 
philosophic savage, and he walks proudly on through the 
rocking billows of existenee with a spirit, cold, silent and 
settled, mocking the wave it encounters and scorning the de- 
rnon of the tempest. ‘The aged Shekellimus saw the flourish- 
ing scion, which had been the prop of his declining years, 
‘orn rudely from his side and transplanted to a distant soil; 
yet neither the father nor the son betrayed the least emotion. 
Calm and sullen as the fearful pause which precedes the 
shock of jarring elements, so Onewequa departed, and Shekel- 
limus was left joyless and bare like a tree, which the whirl- 
wind has stript of its branches. Arrived among the Creeks, 
his superior skill and daring prowess asa hunter, soon ob- 
tained for Onew the respect of the nation; for the chil- 
dren of the forest, 1 nt of every adventitious cireum- 
stance, invariably pay the most flattering homage to the spir- 
it of the brave, But the smile of hospitality and the glance 
of respect were alike indifferent to the haughty soul of One- 
wequa. Elevated by the consciousness of vative freedom, | 
ond indignant that his nation had stooped to superior power, 
he disdained even the shadows of servitude. However, 23 
time rolled on, a softer passion rose like a beam of light on 
the darkness of his path, and Onewequa forgot that he was in 
effect a prisoner. 

Roaming through the forest in pursuit of game, he started a 
wolf from the thicket; it fled from him with the swiftness of 
the wind, but lo, an arrow from the summit of a hill suddenly 
arrests its flight; he looked up and beheld the archer advan- 
cing toher victim. It was an Indian girl, apparently about 
sixteen. Her bright jetty tresses flowed to the ground, and 
measurably veiled a form of the most exquisite symmetry. 
Onewequa approached her with admiration and astonishment. 
She had burst upon his soul like the full mown emerging from 
acloud, Health and animation beamed from her eyes as she 
smiled bewitchingly on the handsome Indian who stood before 
her. Language was here unnecessary. The union of conge- 


_ nial hearts is every where the same, whether they throb be- 
‘ neath the tawny bosom of the savage, or have the —. 


breast of nature’s fairer race. The philosopher may laug 

at the existence of love, and the moralist may talk of redu- 
cing it to system, but its vital influence still remains.unim- 
paired; and its electric flame is less amenable to control than 
the flamesof heaven. Onewequa and Elohama were perfect 
strangers; yet a moment passed away and theirspirits were 
mingled forever. “You are weary,” said Elohama; “but I 
will lead you to my wigwam and you shall forget the fatigues 
of the chase.” She then led him to Kewaytinam, a venera- 
ble chief of the Muscogulge tribe. The old man received 
him. with benignity, while his daughter brought him some 
food and ran to bring somecool water from the fountain that 
bubbled through the broken rocks. From this moment Onc- 
wequa ceased to regret his native wilds, for Elohama met 
him in the forest and clambered the hills at his side. Her fa- 
ther, who loved her to idolatry, had taught her the use of the 
bow and arrow, and the deer fled from her in vain. She 
marked Onewequa with attention. She saw him regardless 
of fatigue and fearless of danger. She heard her tribe ap- 
plaud the capes ome | of the stranger; and her artless bosom 
swelled with triumph. She soon listened to his impassioned 
tales with undisguised delight and reciprocal professions of 
attachment. “Thou art dearer to me,” said she, “than the 
cool breeze at noonday; I see thee darting through the thicket, 
and Iforget my weariness. Ask Kewaytinam for Elohama; 
he has noticed thy deeds in the chase, and thou art dear to 
the soulof the warrior.” Onewequa flew to obey the mandate. 
Kewaytinam heard his proposals with complacency, and 
the marriage was soon consummated. Tecumseh, whose 
origin has given rise to such various conjectures, was the 
fruit of this union. Previous to his birth the father of Elo- 
bama died, and Onewequa, who had gained the perfect con- 
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fidence of the Creek nation, was permitted, by the desire of 
the dying chief, to return with his countrymen to the shores 
of the Muskingum. Here Tecumseh first saw thelight. At 
this time the most extensive harmony existed between the 
white people and the different tribes, who were settled on the 
western waters. The former frequently came to the Indian 
villages for the purpose of trade; and the savages reposed the 
most unlimited confidence in their friendship. Onewequa 
soon acquired a knowledge of our language; and like Logan, 
‘was the friend of white men.” He admired their arts, and 
earnestly endeavoured to inspire his tribe with a desire of 
attaining them. Alas! he had yet to learn that the blackest 
vices still prowled amid all the refinements of civilized life. 
Who has not read the story of the interesting Logan? Who 
has not execrated the name of the detestable Cresap? Yeta 
thousand Cresaps have disgraced the sacred title of Christian; 
and many Logans have been sacrificed on the red altar of that 
exterminating hatred which thousands of our people yet bear 
his seathed and unfortunate race. In the year 1774, while 
the most perfect tranquility reigned through all the interior 
of the Indian country, « party of adventurers, who were en- 
gaged in looking out for settlements on the Ohio river, were 
unhappily robbed by some wandering savages; and so exas- 
perated were these wretches, that equally regardless of the 
claims of humanity, or the safety of their exposed country- 
men, they determined on the indiscriminate massacre of the 
Indian villages. The lovely is of peace from this mo- 
ment were abolished, and repeated murders were committed 
by the whites, under the mask of friendship. Jefferson, in 
the appendix tohis incomparable “Notes on Virginia,” gives 
a detailed account of these massacres. Fora time, the voice 
of Onewequa was exerted in the councils of his tribe to sup- 
press the resentment which this carnage had awakened; but 
continued outrages eventually destroyed his confidence, and 
he dared no longer attempt the defence of a government 
which permitted slaughter where they had promised protec- 
tion. His much injured people called loudly on him for ven- 
geance, and pointed out the numerousencampments where 
murder had rioted in the blood of the unsuspecting savage. 
“The tree of peace,” said they, “spread its green branches 
over the waters of the Muskingum, but the white man ap- 
proached it, and it withered. He laid the sword at its root 
and dug up the hatchet that was buried beneath it. Let us 
dye it deep in his blood; let us avenge the death of our coun- 
trymen.” Onewequa felt the justice of their claims; but 
death unnerved his arm at the very moment when vengeance 
called for its utmost tention. Deeply engaged in the pursuit 
of a buffaloe, he one day meta party of men, who had re- 
cently assisted in the massacre of an Indian settlement. They 
knew Onewequa, and presuming on his long and well known 
friendship for the whites, requested him to accompany them 
as a guide through the forest. The soul of the Inditin dark- 
ened as they spoke. ‘Are not your hands,” he exclaimed, 
“yet red with the blood of my countrymen. Even now, I hear 
the spirits of my slaughtered people, calling for revenge. 
Beware sons of treachery”—The unfinished sentence was lost 
in the convulsive struggles of death, for the leader of the par- 
ty had discharged a musket at his bared bosom. He fell with- 
outa groan. ‘The white men passed on, and the dying Indian 
was left in the solitude of the forest! ‘The day declined, and 
Elohama clambered the rocky steep, to watch the return of 
her husband. Daughter of nature, repress the throbbings of 
thy bosom; the heart of Onewequa no longer beats with res- 
ponsive feeling.—Deep shall his sleep be in the silence of the 
desert and often wilt thou call on his name, but he shall not 
awaken! Elohama threw her anxious gaze through the deep 
shades of the wilderness, but in vain; she listened in breath- 
less stillness for the light footsteps of the hunter; but no 
sound was heard, save the hollow murmurs of a gathering 
storm, and the wolf howling loud and discordant from the 
hills. Clasping her infant to her bosom, she sought the nar- 
row path that wound through the forest, determined never to 
return until she had joined the side of her husband. The night 
gathered dark round the wandering savage and the thunders 
now rolled deepand heavy through the sky. In the pauses 
of the wind, a dying groan struck herear. She followed the 
sound; it led her to the body of Onewequa! A flash of light- 
ning streamed across the stormy bosom of nature, and shed a 
livid glare on his convulsed features. Elohama sunk at his 
side! Successive flashes now discovered the blood which lay 
congealed on his bosom. Her shriek recalled him for an in- 
stant to life. He opened his eyes, and fixing them on his 
wite, distinctly said, “behold the faith of white men.” “Oh, 
Onewequa, hast thou fallen thus, and is there none left to 
avenge thee? The arm of the warrior is broken, since thou 
art laid low; but behold the young plant at my breast, who 
shall gather strength to crush thy destroyers! When thou 
hast past yon sky of storms, thou shalt see and converse with 
the Great Spirit, amid his clouds! Then let thy petitions all 
rest on the nameof Tecumseh. For him shalt thou ask the 
soul of the warrior, and the strength of the mighty. Then 
shall he be asa whirlwind and astorm, scattering desolation 
and death; as a fire raging through the forest when its leaves 
are seared in the winds of autumn. The race of dark souls 
shall wither before him, and thou shalt behold his deeds as 
thou lookest from the skies, and thy ghost shall rejoice in the 
fullness of revenge.’”? Elohama paused. ‘The winds died a- 
way, and the storm was suddenly still. The full moon rent 
her thick mantle of darkness, and her clear light streamed 
here and there through the trees of the forest. The heart of 
Onewequa had ceased to beat, but a smile of approbation rest- 





ed on the features now fixed in death; for the words of Elo- 


— had been heard, and the passing spirit assented as it 
ed. 

The night passed away, and the mourner transferred her 
gaze, from the mangled body of her husband, to the placid 
features of her sleeping child. A jock of her own long hair, 
yet wet with the storm, lay across the face of the infant war- 
rior. Softly she contemplated his countenance with a kind 
of holy reverence.—“The Great Spirit,” she said, ‘thas sinil- 
ed on the ghost of Onewequa, and granted his petition for 
our son. He hushed the howling tempest, and bade the mooa 
and stars come forth in their beauty, as tokens of his asseaty 
Tecumseh thou shalt avenge the death of thy father, and ap- 
pease the spirit of thy slaughtered brethren. Already ar‘ 
thou elected the chief of many tribes, for the promise of the 
Great Spirit is everlasting. Thy fect shall be swift as the 
forked lightning, thy arm shall be as the thunder-bolt, and 
thy soul fearless as the cateract, that dashes from the moun- 
tain precipice.”—Such were the consolations of Elohama, 
and she looked anxiously forward to the time when Tecum- 
seh might realize her prophecy. Four rolling years had mark- 
ed his birth, when she led him to the grave of his father. It 
was atthe close of day, and the most perfect silence reigned 
around She hillock of death.—Seest chou that little mound 
ofearth?” said the savage. The boy fixed his steady gaze on 
the spot, and was silent. Elohama threw herself on the wild 
grass, that grew rank round the grave, and drew her child 
towards her. “My son, thou art dearer to me than the chords 
of existence; thou art the sweetest flower that greets my eye 
as I wander through the forest. ‘Thy voice is the music of 
my ear, and thy affection is the fountain which cools my 
scorched brain, when it burns into phrenzy.. Myson, who, 
like thy mother, would have cherished thy helpless infancy? 
who like her rejoices in thy growing beauties?” The boy 
rolled his dark eye on Elohama; it shone in all the radiance 
of gratitude and affection. ‘My son,” she resumed, “inarl: 
me, and remember what Isay. Thou hadst once a father, 
for whose tender cares the fondness of thy mother is but « 
shadowy substitute. Tecumseh, had he lived, thou wouldst 
have been the light of his soul, and the reward of exertions 
that would have never tired. For thee he would have climb- 
ed the mountain steep, and braved the angry storm, when the 
Great Spirit frowned in the darkness. He would have taught 
thy infant fect to explore the secret paths of the forest, and 
pointed out to thy inexperienced eye the faint traces of thy 
enemy on the fallen leaf. He wouldhave guided thy young 
arm when it first aimed the arrow at the bounding butfaloe. 
He would have taught thee to build the light canoe, and ridc 
the decp waters in safety. Butheisno more. In the sum- 
mer of his days he has fallen, and he sleeps in the earth be- 
fore us.” Elohama paused. ‘Tecumseh for amoment seem-~- 
ed lost in thought-~then suddenly exclaimed, “*Mother, why 
does he ‘not awaken?” ‘My son, his is the sleep of death.’* 
“Death?” said the boy, in an accent of inquiry, and evident- 
ly ignorant of her meaning. ‘To day,” resumed Elohama, 
“you saw a decr bounding through the forest. He was lovely 
in strength and beauty, and fleeter than the winds which 
parted before him. Suddenly the hunter crossed his path, 
and an arrow cleft hishcart. Iled you to the spot, and bade 
you look at the struggling animal. A short time passed away, 
and the warm blood which f »wed from his wound, grew dark 
and chill. He was stiff and cold, and such is the slecp of thy 
father.” An awful pause ensued. The features of Tecum- 
seh assumed a ghastly ferocity. ‘Mother, whose arrow cleti 
the heart of my father?” ‘My son thou hast been told of 2 
people beyond these wilds, who are the enemies of thy race 
Their souls are dark with treachery, and their hands are reé 
in blood. They came with the pipe of friendship to our for- 
ests, and smoked the calumet with ournation; but they met 
thy father alone among his hills; they pierced his bosom and 
fled! He was a warrior, and his arm was the arm of strength 
Great might have been his deeds, but his heart is now mou! 
dered to dust, his eye is shut in darkness, and the wolf ané 
the buffaloe bound over his grave unheeded.” Tecumseh 
burst from the encircling arms of his mother, and the fearful} 
glance of his eyé changed*suddenly to flashes of lightning. 
“Mother give me my hatehet, and lead ine to their villages! 
I will drink their blood! I will consume their race!’ Eloha- 
ma smiled at the enthusiasm she had so anxiously endeavour- 
ed to awaken. ‘My son,’ she replied, “thy arm is yet too 
feeble, and thy arrow is still unsure. Thy hatchet must lic 
in its rust, till the blossoms of many a spring shed their leaves 
round the grave of thy father. But time rolls on withou! 
ceasing, the winter passes quickly away, and the summer is 
again Sere. Thou shalt soon rejoice in thy strength of man- 
hood, and thy enemies afar offshall hear thy naine and trem- 
ble.” , 


IN 


Yankee sang froid—A lad who carries the mail between 
Vergennes and Poultney, in Vermont, coming to one of the 
rivers where the bridge had been swept away, and where the 
torrent was still of a fearful depth, secured the mail to his 
body, plunged his horse in, and swam through. On being ask- 
ed why he adventured upon so hazardous an experiment, he 
replied with genuine sang froid, “Why there isa fine if we 
don’t deliver the mail in season, and I guess they don’t gct 
their fifty dollars out of me, and be durn’d to them.” 

Advice.—How is it to be expected that mankind will take 
advice, when they will notso much as taken warning. — Swift. 








Read not to dispute, but live; not to talk but know.—Fuller’s 
Prudentiam. 
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FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 
DREAMS. 

Who does not dream? In visions of the night 
Who does not feel, by Fancy’s power, 

Fach lost and faded hope renewed as bright 
As in its first, its gayest hour? 

The soldier dreams of the battle field, 
When striving the foe to o’erwhelm, 

His warriors have charged, and the foemen yield, 
And victory sits on his helm. 

He wakes—to find that the war is gone, 
Crippled he begs from day to day, 

While those whom he bled for heedless pass on, 
Or scoffingly spurn him away. 

‘The prisoner dreatms—no chains has he on, 
Unfettered and free as the air, 

Fo his long lost house and home he has gone, 
To see his dear loved ones there. 


fhe vision has fled,—and the damp cold chain 

Encireles his body around. 

Sleep, prisoner, sleep, and dream again— 

Tis there that thy joys are found. 

She lover’s dream is a dream of bliss-— 

His fair one smiles once more— 
{gain he bestows the parting kiss-- 

But, alas! his vision is o’er;— 

No more for him do those bright eyes beam, 

And the welcome smile is not there— 

And he sighs that his joy was but a dream, 

As he sinks on his couch of despair. 

‘Thus pass our joys on life’s gloomy stream,—- 

Unheeded let them hasten by,— 

For e’en this world is but a dream, 
And only those awake—who die. Vu. V. 
—_—e * 
BATTLE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

Upon the 5th July, the army marched from Alexandria a- 
sainst the Mamelukes. ‘Their course was up the Nile, and 
« small flotilla of gun-boats ascended the river to protect their 
right flank, while the infantry traversed a desert of burning 
sands, at a distance from the stream, and without a drop of 
water to relieve their tormenting thirst. The army of Italy, 
accustomed to the enjoyments of that delicious country, were 
istonished at the desolation they saw around them. Is this,” 
‘hey said, ‘the country in which we are to receive our farms 
it seven acres each? The General might have allowed us to 
‘akewas-much as we chose—no. one would have abused the 
prategé.* Their «Aicers, soonpmprcsee & horror and. di 
and even generals of such celebrity as Murat and Lannes 
‘hrew their hats on the sand, and trod on their cockades. It 
required all Buonaparte’s authority to maintain order, so 
mich were the French disgusted with the commencement of 
ihe expedition. 

To add to their embarrassment, the enemy began to ap- 
pear around them. Mamelukes and Arabs, concealed behind 
ihe hillocks of sand, interrupted their march at every oppor- 

unity, and woe to the soldier who straggled from the ranks, 
were it but fifty yards. Some of these horsemen were sure 
‘o dash at him, slay him on the spot, and make off before a 
musket could be discharged at them. At length, however, the 
andacity of these incursions was checked by a skirmish of 
come little importance, near a place called Chehrheis, in 
which the Fresch asserted their military supeviority. 

An encounter also took place on the river, between the 
Vrench flotilla and a number of armed vessels belonging to 
he Mamelukes. Victory first inclined to the latter, but at 
ength determined in favour of the French, who took, howe- 
ver, only a single galliot. 

Meanwhile, the French were obliged to march with the ut- 
most precaution. The whole plain was now covered with 
Mamelukes, mounted on the finest Arabian horses, and arm- 
ed with pistols, carabines and blunderbusses, of the best Eng- 
ish workmanship—their plumed turbans waving in the air, 
andtheirrich dresses and arms glitteringin the sun. Enter- 
‘raining a high contempt for the Freneb force, as consisting al- 
most entirely of infantry, this spléiidid barbarie ehivalry 
watched eve:y opportunity for charging thei, nor did a sin- 
ale straggler escape the unrelenting edge of their sabres. 
‘Their charge was almost as swift as the wind, and as their 
severe bits enabled them to halt, or wheel their horses at fall 
callop, their retreat was as rapid as their advanee. Fven the 
practised veterans of Italy were at first embarrassed by this 
uew mode of fighting, and lost several men; especially when 
‘fatigue caused any one to fall out of the ranks, in which ease 
his fate became certain. But they were soon reconciled to 
ichting the Mamelukes, when they discovered that each of 
hese horsemen carried about him his fortune, and that it not 
‘incommonly amounted to considerable sums in gold. 

During these alarms, the French love of the ludicrous was 
iut abated by the fatigues or dangers of the journey. The sa- 
vants had been supplied with asses, the beasts of burden ea- 
iest attained in Egypt, to transport their persons and philo- 
sophical apparatus. The General had given orders to attend 
tu their personal safety, which were of course obeyed. But 
as these civilians had little importance in the eyes of the mil- 
tary, loud shouts of laughter used to burst from the ranks, 
v hile forming to receive the Mamelukes, as the general of di- 
vision called out, with military precision; ‘Let the asses and 
the savants enter within the square.’ he soldieys also amu- 
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sed themselves, by calling the asses demi-savants. In times 
of discontent, these unlucky servants of science had their 
full share of the soldiers’ reproaches, who imagined, that this 
unpopular expedition had been undertaken to gratify their 
passion for researches, in which the military took very slen- 
der interest. 

Under such circumstances, it may be doubted whether oven 
the literati themselves were greatly delighted, when, after se- 
ven days of such marches as we have described, they arrived 
indeed within six leagues of Cairo, and beheld ata distance 
the celebrated Pyramids, but learned at the same time, that 
Murad Bey, with twenty-two of his brethren, at the head of 
their Mamelukes, had formed an entrenched camp at a place 
called Embabeh, with the purpose of covering Cairo, and giv- 
ing battle to the French. On the 11th of July, as the French 
continued to advance, they saw their enemy in the field and 
in full force. A splendid line of cavalry, under Murad and 
the other Beys, displayed the whole strength of the Mame- 
lukes. Their right rested on the imperfectly entrenched 
camp, in which lay twenty thousand infantry, defended by for- 
ty pieces of cannon. But the infantry were an undisciplined 
rabble; the guris, wanting carriages, were mounted on clum- 
sy wooden frames; and the fortifications of the camp were but 
commenced, and presented no formidable opposition. Buo- 
naparte made his disposition. He extended his line to the 
right, in such a manner as to keep out of gun-shot of the en- 
trenched camp, and have only to encounter the line of cavalry. 

Murad Bey saw this movement, and fully aware of its con- 
sequences, prepared to charge with his magnificent body of 
horse, declaring he would cut the French up like gourds.— 
Buonaparte, as he directed the infantry to form squares to 
receive them, called out to his men, “From yonder pyra- 
mids twenty centuries behold your actions.”” The Mamelukes 
advanced with the utmost speed, and corresponding fury, and 
charged with horrible vail They disordered one of the 
French squares of infantry, which would have been sabred 
in an instant, but that the mass of this fiery militia was a lit- 
tle behind the advanced guard. The French had a moment 
to restore order, and used it. The combat then, in some de- 
gree resembled that which, nearly twenty —_ afterwards, 
took place at Waterloo; the hostile cavalry furiously eharging 
the squares of infantry, and trying, by the most undaunted ef- 
forts of courage, to break in upon them at every practicable 
point, while a tremendous fire of musketry,. grape-shot, and 
shells, crossing in various directions, repaid their audacity. 
Nothing in war was ever seen more desperate than the exer- 
tions of the Mamelukes. Failing to force their horses through 
the French squares, individuals were seen to wheel them 





round and rein them back on the ranks, that me! dis- 
onjan them, hy kicking, As the pecame frantio- . dete 
urled at the phalanxes, ‘they 

t break, their pi , their poniards and their car- 
abines. Those who fell dto the ground, dragged 


themselves on, to cut at the legs of the French with their 
crooked sabres. But their efforts were all in vain. 

The Mamelukes, after the most courageous efforts to ac- 
complish their purpose, were finally beaten off with great 
slaughter; and as they could not form or act in squadron, their 
retreat became a confused flight. The greater part attempt- 
ed to return to their camp, from that sort of instinct, as Na- 
poleon expressed it, which leads fugitives to retire in the 
same direction in which they had advanced. By taking this 
route they placed themselves betwixt the French and the 
Nile; and the sustained and insupportable fire of the former 
soon obliged them to plunge into the river, in hopes to escape 
by swiinming to the opposite bank—a desperate effort, in 
which few succeeded. Their infantry at the same time evac- 
uated theircamp without a show of resistance, precipitated 
themselves. into the boats, and endeavored to cross the Nile. 
Very many of these also were destroyed. The French sol- 
diers long afterwards occupied themselves in fishing for the 
drowned Mamelukes, and failed not to find money and valua- 
bles upon all whom they could recover. Murad Bey, with a 
part of his best Mamelukes, escaped the slaughter by a more 
regular movement to the left, and retreated by Gizeh into 
Upper Egypt. 

Thus were ina great measure destroyed the finest cavalry, 
considered as individual horsemen, that were ever known to 
exist. ‘Could I have united the Mameluke horse to the 
French infantry,’ said Buonaparte, ‘I would have reckoned 
inysclf master of the world.’ The destruction of a body hith- 
erto regarded as invincible, s terror, not through Egypt 
only, but far into Africa and wherever the Moslem reli- 
gion prevailed; and the rolli of musketry by which the 
vietory was achieved, Nye for Buonaparte the oriental 
appellation of Sultan Kebir, or of Fire. 

After this combat, which, to rit more striking to the 
Parisians, Buonaparte termed the “Battle of the Pyramids,” 
Cairo surrendered without resistance. The shattered re- 
mains of the Mamelukes who had swum the Nile and united 
under Ibrahim Bey, were compelled to retreat into Syria. A 
party of three hundred French cavalry ventured to attack 
them at Salahich, but were severely handled by Ibrahim Bey 
and his followers, who, having cut many of them to pieces, 
pursued their retreat without farther interruption. Lower 
Egypt was completely in the hends of the French, and thus 
far the expedition of Buonaparte had been completely suc- 
cessful. But it was not the will of Heaven, that even the 
most fortunate of men should escape reverses, and a severe 
one awaited Napoleon.” 


He hath no leisure who useth itnot.—-OM English. Proverbs. 









THE LOVER’S BALANCE SHEET. 


REJECTED. 

You are rejected perhaps for 

no other reason than this: you 
have no money. 

You have had a narrow es- 
cape. : 

You can never hear of her 
more. 

It is certainly mortifying to 
reflect that she likes another 
better now. 

None of the oo take the 
least trouble to be friends 
with you. 

She is always kept out of 
your way. 

You cannot forget her. 


Yowwonder why she will not 
have you. . 

You have the trouble of look- 
ing out for some one else. 

You are an object of pity and 
every body feels for you. 

You have been unsuccessful, 
and must suffer in consequence 


You are in a very melancho- 
ly plight. 

People say she has thrown 
you off from her. 

What would you not give to 
be married? 

You have suffered the worst. 
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PER CONTRA ACCEPTED, 
Yon are accepted perhaps for 
no other reason than this: you 
have. 
There is no escape for you. 


You can hear of nothing else. 


It is quite as mortifying to 
reflect that she may perhaps 
like another better soon. 

But you must take the trou- 
ble oft being friends with the 
whole family. 

And always thrust into yours 


You are not allowed to do it 
if you would. 

As for you a body won- 
ders why she will. 

What would you not give for 
such an opportunity. 

So are you, but y pities 
you. 

You have been successful, 
and must suffer the consequen- 
ces. 

Tis more than you dare to 
appear so. 

People say she has thrown 
herself — upon you. 

What would you not give to 
remain single? 

You have the worst to come. 


In process of time, however, the balance sheet assumes a 
new aspect. The poor rejected becomes a sallow, sharp-no- 
sed, disappointed looking old bachelor; whilst his rival ap- 

arsa puffy, important, anxious-faced married man. The 
Tienes still remains equal, and the account runs as follows: 

SINGLE. PER CONTRA MARRIED. 
Your friends marry, and Your friends remain single, 
their wives will not let them and your wife will not let you 
come to see you. go to see them. . 
Nobody asks you to diuner, y body asks you to din- 
because you can make no re- nenBatyour wife will not let 
turn. » You: you should be 








Whetever yoo , you 


Fs sp On i 
return home you I 

sanianil likely locked out of are let in; bet it is to have a 

your lodgings. curtain lecture. 


You cannot scold the serv- 
ants, and are ill served. 


Your wife scolds for re 
and also at you, to keep her- 
self in practice. 
You are sick and die with o 
ver-nursing. . 
{Brighton paper. 
— EE 


Mr. Crabbe, the Poet.—The following hit at the poet preach- 
er, Crabbe, from the Living and the Dead, is somewhat good: 
“Monday, September 25. I have been diverted this morning 
almost against my will. A poor woman came to me from 
Trowbridge to request my interference with the seeretary of 
a benefit club to which her husband belonged; and from which 
though disabled by disease he could obtain norelief. After 
some preliminary conversation I observed, ‘You are very for- 
tunate at Trowbridge, in having for your minister so celebra- 
ted and so gifted an individual. as Mr. Crabbe.’ ‘It’s in what 
that I’m fortunate?’ asked she, with her sharp interrogatory 
nose. ‘In the ministry of a man so justly famed as Mr. 
Crabbe.’ ‘Ah! Mr. Crabbe! You’ve heard of him; I dare say, 
he’s a great pote. Perhaps you've read his books of verses? 
I] never did; I hav’n’t time. They say he’s madea mint of 
money by his potery. I’m sure it’s more than he'll ever make 
by his sermons. They are so very d—r—yghand she pursed 
upon her thin, spare, skinny lips till her mouth was like the 
top of a vinegareruet. ‘Besides, he is so stiff and solemn; no 
life in him.’ ‘Well, but this does not affect the matter of his 
sermons.’ ‘O! hat he’s a great seholarI dare say. Too much 
learning by far for me; for l can’t understand him half my 
time. There was a sermon he preached us, all about the 
queen of Sheba—very fine, I make nodoubt. I’m sure there 
wasn’t one word in ten that I had everheard before! Then 
it’s nothing but question and answer. Quite provoking! 1 
said to him one day, It’s a shame for your reverence to stand 
up in the pulpit, and, put question after question, when you 
know its an unpessible thing for any poor creature to get up 
and give an answer toye. It’sallon one side, as a body may 
say. You have it all your own way. Ay—ay, it’s very well 
for the great folks of London; but poor creatures so illiterate 
about their future state as Iam, wouldn’t care if they was 
never to hear again one of your pote parsons.” : 


Lastly, you are sick and die 
for want of some one to nurse 
you. 


Bonaparte’s Economy.—-Napoleon, in the zenith of his glory, 
had his’ stockings darned, tol even grafted. We ay 
our possession his tailor’s and bootmaker’s bills: there are 
charges for new cuffs and collars, and soaling and heeling his 
boots.—[London paper.) 
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Sea-Serpent—This formidable monster has made his appear- 
ance after a new fashion—not by shewing some sixty yards 
ofa tail, but actually on shipboard, where one incautious 
vight was made but a mouthful of—and as no one was dis- 
covered on board the vessel, it is to be inferred that captain, 
passengers and crew had been made a breakfast of. Let our 
Fastern friends look out. 

4 politico-religious Editor—Thes. Morgan, of Washington, 
Penn. recently issued proposals to publish a paper entitled 
‘The Herald of the Cross and Democratic Eagle.” One half 
of the paper to be devoted to religion, and the other to poii- 
ties. Some caustic strictures on the plan, were published in 
the Reporter, and in the Pittsburgh Gazette. Amongst oth- 
er things, doubts were expressed whether the proposed Edit- 
or’s temper and other qualities were well adapted to conduct 
ihe religious par These publications drew out 





rtof the paper. 
Mr. Morgan in defence. 
from no less than twelve, a full legal jury of clergymen: Pres- 
yyterian, Catholic and Methodist. But he has evinced no ve- 
ry catholic tem liis publication, in the Reporter, is in 
a strong carnal spi There isanger, and there is vanity— 
both are bad characteristics for an editor. , 

Mercy onus, were the editorsof this part of the country as 
easily, and as intensely excited as Mr. Morgan seems to be, 
by a little sarcasm and criticism, they would have wretched 
times of it! Unless Mr. Morgan can bring himself to bear cen- 
sure and rebuke, nay, castigation and reproach, with com- 
posure, he had better not enter the arena of politics, as an 
editor, in these times. Notwithstanding the approbation of 
his twelve divines, we think he will find the politician predom- 
inating over the christian, inmost cases. The subjects will 
be found more incompatible than an honest man would sup- 
pose. Itis seldom that a zealous politician becomes a reli- 
gious partizan, from any other motive than that of making 
religion pander to polities. Hence we regard all attempts to 
blend them as suspicious. 

The New York Courier says, that the dust in Broadway is 
like a line in mathematics, infinitely divisiblk—and exclaims, O, 
for a second edition of the flood of Deucalion! What hyper- 
hole. 

A “religious disputation” is going on in Dublin between 
Mr. Pope, a Protestant parson, and Mr. Maguire, a Catholic 
priest. They have each their chairmen, and they speak al- 
ternately every half hour. The lecture room was cro-vded. 
The whole thing had the air ofa pitched battle, and savours 
of the Judicrous, 


A gentleman finding his stock of wines and spirits rapidly 
on the decline, asked ip 












| ack, butler, “Sancho, how isit the 
Jast wine has gone so 2? Received for answer, “Wh 
massa’s fiends drink greatdeal,” and Sancho's friends drin 
great deal.” The difficulty was at once cleared up. 

A gentleman nayned Weems who has been passing himself 
off for some weeks at Boston in a fashionable boarding house 
as ‘the Reverend Mr. W. from one of the southern states,”’ and 
had preached in several of the churches of that city, was ar- 
rested on Saturday in consequence of information given by a 
girl upon whom stolen goods were found, that she had re- 


“ evived them from the reverend gentleman. For want of sure- 


ties for his reappearance he has been committed to prison. 

A cabinet maker offering his services to aid Mr. Canning in 
forming a new cabinet, reminds us of a noted builder’s appli- 
cation to a leading politician of this state, when the eating 
of anew constitution was first talked of, toengage the job of 
supplying the timber and constructing the frame. 

The London papers state that a gentleman in Devonshire 
has invented a snuff-pistol. It has two barrels, and being ap- 
plied to the nose, and touching a spring under with the fore 
linger, both nostrils are instantly filled, and a sufficient quan- 
tity is driven into the head to last the whole day. The after- 
dinner call at a tavern will hereafter be—Pistols for two. 

In'New York, last week, a female, being told by the clerk 
of the court to hold up her right hand to plead to an indict- 
ment, insisted that that was wrong, for ‘she was left handed!” 
At the same court, an Englishman, who was indicted for an 
assault, plead his own cause, but, not having learned our re- 
publican ways, began in the English fashion: —“My lords and 
gentlemen of the jury!” 

in infant Janus—In the month of February last, a female 
child was born at Paris, and lived about a quarter of an hour, 
which had two faces, and all the organs belonging to them, 
namely, that of taste, sight and smell, double. 

There are now two children, sisters, living in Dutchess 
county, N. Y. the oldest of whom is three years and nine 
months old, and weighs 165 pounds, measures just four feet 
in circumference around the waist, and two feet immediate- 
ly above the knee joint. The youngest daughter is 9 months 
old, and weighs 55 pounds, and bids fair to overtake her sister. 

On Saturday evening St. Augustine’s (Catholic) Church in 
Philadelphia was entered and robbed of silver vessels to a 
considerable amonnt. The vestry room, that under the al- 
tar, was searched with candles, a closet unlocked, and the 
consecrated articles, chalice, cross, &e. were taken there- 
from. We learned last evening that a person had been ap- 
prehended and committed upon a charge of having perpetra- 
ted the sacrilege. —U. 8. Gaz. 

The Long Island Patriot argues very strenuously against 
hors racing near New York, because somebody in a wagon 
run over a little child in Fulton street. This is the same kind 
of logic which proved that Tenterden steeple was the cause of 
Goodwin Sands, or that Stratford was properly called Stoney 
Stratford because it was full of fleas. 





| 








March of Intellect.—In the window of a bookseller in High 
Holborn is to be seen the following, attached to an edition of 
the work:—‘The Citizen of the World, by Otway, (!) cheap!” 
A correspondent tells us, that not long since he saw at a book 
stall in the City-road, ‘Homer's (!) only 9d!” 

Preparations for the commencement ofan arcade in the 
town of Providence, R. 1. are prosecuting with great activity. 

Friend Richard, drunk, or sober, is 
A very different fellow; 

When sober he’s a cautious quiz, 
A pleasant chap when mellow. 

You ask me which “I should prefer?” 
Depends upon the end; 

Sober if for a servant, sir, 
But drunk if for a friend, 


An honest hibernian, whose bank pocket (to use his own 


| phrase) had stopped payment, was forced to the sad necessi- 
He has published approving notes | 


ty of perambulating the streets of Edinburg two nichts to- 
gether, for want of a fev pence.to pay lis lodgings, when, 
accidentally hearing a person taik of the dying in hospital, 
he exclaimed, “that’s the place for me? where is it honey? 
for T have been lying out these two nights past.” 

Blessings of a Peer.—In the Arches Court, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, on Wednesday, it was decided, in the Divoree Case of 
Lord against Lady Portsmouth, that funds should be allowed 
out of the property of his Lordship, to carry on the defence 
on the part of Lady Portsmouth. It appears that the expen- 
ses in this case already amount to the extraordinary sum of 
£30,000. 

{Poor Lord Portsmouth! First, he turns silly; then he is 
wheedled by a cunning attorney to marry his may-pole of a 
daughter; then he is made the subjeet of a commission of lu- 
nacy, and his follies are blazoned to the world; then he is put 
in a mad-house; then his affectionate brother (Mr. Newton 
Fellowes) gets indirectly the management of the estate; then 
comes the divorce suit; then comes the expenses, which have 
already amounted to $150,000!! To bea fool is a misfortune; 
to be a Lord may be a misfortune or not; but to be a foolish 
Lord is the very acme of humancalamity. We recollect an 
anecdote of thissapient Earl. He was so excessively tickled 
with a puppet-show, in the streets of London, that le gave 
£50 for it, and had it removed to his own drawing-room. 
When there, nothing coulddescribe his amazement on find- 
ing the puppets would neither dance nor sing as they did in 
the streets!!} 

The public school expenditures of the city of Boston during 
the last year, amounted to $58,401 34. The amount of the 
city debt, on the first of the present month, was $1,011,775 00. 

Mrs. Knight’s second concert in Philadelphia realized about 
800 dollars. 

Anon stithas been entered dn the Astor Claim, owing to 
some technical differences. 

Baltimore vesscls.—The brig Sylph, Captain Farrin, arrived 
at Rio Janeiro in the remarkably short passage of thirty four 
days from Baltimore. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal.—This important work is 
apparently drawing near its completion. From the western 
end, some three miles are already finished, and on Monday 
last, several sloops passed from the River Delaware on the 
eastern side to the village of St. George’s, a distance of four 
and a half miles, for the first time. The remainder of the 
work, which is included in the part commonly called the 
deep-cut is inrapid progress; and appearances justify the be- 
lief that the whole will be completed within a year froin this 
day. 

A meeting of the merchants of Albany, interested in canal 
business, has been held for the purpose of taking measures to 
erect an Exchange in that city. The growing importance of 
the canal trade, renders such a step highly expedient. 

It is an old college joke that a youth, on his matriculation, 
being told that he was to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles, 
very readily took out his purse and asked, “chow much?” 

The collection of Paintings, in the large upper room of the 
new building attached to the Athenzum is far superior to any 
which has been known in this city, or inthe U. States. It 
contains more than three hundred pieces. Many of these are 
by the hands of masters.—It is a magazine of things new and 
old.” There are portraits, miniatures, and landscapes of 
great variety—some by Americans, but chiefly by eminent 
artists of Europe.—Boston Gazette. 

Charles X.—The mad and miserable scheme for destroying 
the liberty of the Press im France has, as our readers know, 
entirely failed. Thus Méns. Peyronnet has achieved for 
himself all the credit of Wishing to do an absurd and despot- 
ic thing, without attaining a single one of its advantages. 
Amongst the floating rumors of the town,Charles X. is report- 
ed to have said that he means to act of his own authority a- 
gainst the printers. “I am determined,” he added, “to save 
the souls of my subjects.”? He had better take care of his 
own head. When it was asked of astatesman by some of the 
Royal Family what it would cost to exclude the people from 
Hyde Park, and make it exclusively a royal demesne, the an- 
swer was, “only acrown.”’ If Charles X. puts his assertion 
in execution, he will not get off much more cheaply. Kings, 
now-ardays should not be too fond of tossing up crowns. 
They sometimes fall “heads down.” —N. Y. Enquirer. 

Love and its effects.—Love is like honesty—much talked of 
and little understood; like common sense; valuable and searce. 
The miser calls it a bad mortgage; the stock-jobber, a sinking 
fund; the doctor, a hypochondria; the lawyer, a suit in chan- 
cery—the soldier, his parole of honor; and the sailor, the ma- 
riner’s compass. 


IMPORTANT FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest from England.—The packet ship Canada, capt. Ro 
gers, arrived from Liverpool, brings advices to the Ist May, 
inelusive. The London mail due that morning had not arriy 
ed when the Canada sailed. 

Tue New Ministry—London, April 28—We are at lengt: 
enabled to lay before our readers an official list of the minis 
terial arrangements which have so long been an object of anx 
iety on the part of the public. 

Peervs——Mr. Canning, First Lord of the Treasury and Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer; Sir J. Copley (Lord Lyndhurst) Lord 
Chancellor; Lord Harrowby, President of the Council; Duk: 
of Portland, Privy Seal; Lord Bexley, Chancellér of the Ix 
cliequer; Lord Dudley, Forcign Offiec; Mr. Robinson (Lord 
Goderich,) Colonial Office. 

Commoners-—Mr. Sturges Bourne, Home Office; Mr. Huski- 
son, President of the Board of Trade; President of the Boa 
of Gontroul, Mr. Wynn; Seeretary of War, Lord Palmeston 

Not in the Cabinct--Lord High Admiral, Duke of Clarence: 
Master of Ordnance, Marquis of Anglesea; Lord Chamberlain 
Duke of Devonshire; Master of the Horse, Duke of Leeds; | 
rish Seeretary; Mr. Lamb. 

Law Appointments-—Master of the Roils, Sir John Leach 
Vice Chancellor, Mr. Heart; Attorney General, Mr. Scariett 
Solicitor, Sir J. Tindal; Judge Advocate, Sir J. MIntosh. 

The name of the Marquis of Lansdowne does not appear ia 
the above list, but we have the satisfaction to state that th 
of his political friends to the government of Mr. Canniny 
though for the present he declines taking oflice.—Courier. 

The king was to hold a Council on the 30th to receive the 
new minssters, and also the seals of office from those who hw 
retired; the Courier expresses the opinion that the new ar 
rangements will give general satisfaction, a different opinto: 
is however expressed by the Morning Herald. 

It was generally reported in the political circles, that « 
soon as Parliament met, an expose would take place in bot] 
houses of the circumstances which led to the breaking up « 
the late administration; and that inthe Lords it would b« 
made by the Duke of Wellington, or Lord Eldon, and in th: 
Commons by Mr. Pec). 

Spain and Portugal—From a private letter in the Paris Quo 
tidienne, dated Madrid, April 16th, if would seem that wai 
between these countries iscertain and very near its coi 
mencement. The army of Old Castile is said to be in me 
tion; and measures have been taken for a concerted operaticn. 
and to cause diversions, by attacking simuitancously severs! 
points of the Portuguese frontier. Some thousands of intur 
try are at the extremities of that country. 

In Portugal it is said that the Regency have refused ta,ex° 
eute the decrees brought from Brazil, ove of which created 
Dr. Abrantes counsellor of state; that Gen. Clinton has in- 
spected the principal fortresses, and that Gen. Villa Flor has 
taken a position in Alem Tejo, on the frontiers. 

London, April 28, evening—Consols opened this morning w1 
83 1-4, but, shortly declined to 82 7-8, and closed at 80, sell. 
ers. The cause of this decline seems to be that the new min- 
istry will attempt to make some reform in the finances,whicl 
may prove fora time detrimental to public credit. What may 
be termed the better class of opinions in the city, are, w: 
think, decidedly favorable to the new administration. The 
South American stocks are extremely depressed. 

The consumption of raw Cotton in France and Switzerlan: 
in 1825, was 230,000 bales—in 1826, 280,000 bales. 

Nearly 1300 emigrants, men, women and children, left I.is 
erpool in April for the United States. i 

Capt. Parry has at length sailed on his projected expedition 
to the North Pole. He is to touch at Hammerfest in Norway, 
to receive on board a number of reindeer, which are tu |: 
employed in dragging sledge-boats over the ice. 

The affairs of the Greeks were in a prosperous state. Ox 
the 4th of March, the Ottoman troops attacked the three tuw- 
ers which Gen. Callierghi had made himself master of a few 
days before in the Piraeus. Both parties fought desperately 
from the morning till the evening. The Turks had 700 killesi 
and 300 wounded; the Greeks had only 30 killed and wounded. 

From France.—Not only the people of Paris, but those o! 
the Departments likewise, have united in expressing the mos} 
enthusiastic joy at the victory obtained over the Ministers on 
the question of destroying the freedom of the Press. ‘The i! 
luminations have been very general. In Paris, the King him 
self was treated by the populace at a grand review with tle 
freatest coolness and disregard. The multitude assembled 
to see the troops did not utter a single vivat, and did not even 
pull off their hats as a token ofrespect. The Police has at 
rested a great many persons, who are charged with having 
pushed their rejoicings into disorder. ; 

Another triumph of liberal principles has occurred, in the 
unanimous election of Royer Collard, a member of the Frene1, 
Academy, in place of the Marquis dela Place. Royer Col- 
lard is a leading French Whig, and one of the most earnest op 
ponents of the law against the Press. : 

A new Decree of the Emperor of Austria revokes the pro- 
hibition of the exportation of arms and amununition from the 
Austrian States. However, the exportation is permitted ou- 
ly to countries subject to governments recognized as legiti- 
mate, and in friendship with Austria. The prohibition still 
subsists in allits rigour with respect to countries in a state of 
revolt against their legitimate Sovereigns. Any exportatpn 
to be made from the ports of the Adriatic, or the Mediterra- 
nean, is especially subjected to particular measures of pre- 
reaution, 
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Errata.—In consequence of the haste with which our last 
uumber was put to press, several typographical and other 
saistakes occurred—our patrons will please correct them as 
‘ollows:—In the article on the ‘State of Parties,” for ‘“alle- 
viate,” read “elevet:.” In the article on “The Drama,” for 

‘duleet’™ read “‘duett”—for “‘Foundling of the Forest,” read 
*foundling.” 


To Conresponpents—‘‘Jurvenis” cannot be admitted. 





We have received the second number of the American 
quarterly Review, published by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey, 
#! Philadelphia. It is a work eminently calculated to raise 
the literary character of our country, and may well be placed 
in comparison with the best periodicals of the day, not only 
for the general interest of the subjects reviewed, but for the 
vaasterly manner in which they are separately treated. In 
looking over the table of contents of the second number of 
this able review, our attention was principally directed to 
the notice of President Cooper’s treatise on Political Econo- 
ry, and the article on American Biography—we do not hesi- 
tate tosay that the sentiments of the reviewer are such, as 
fully accord with the feelings and interests of the nation. The 
antiquarian, the historian, and man of general letters, will 
tind ample remuneration for the time consumed in perusing 
the articles on “Egyptian Hierogliphies,” ‘‘Australia,” and 

‘French Literature.” Although we do not accord with the 
doctrines in the article on the ‘Political System of America,” 
‘hey are ably set forth and worthy of attention The third 
ind fourth volumes of Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, 
the first two or preliminary volumes were noticed in the first 
uumber) are reviewed in the last article—We have made an 
extract from the review, an account of the Battle at the Py- 
yamids, which will be read with much interest. 


Commodore Perter—Key West—Cuba.—Some very sensible 
‘emarks have lately appeared in the New York Statesman 
pon the conduct of the commander of the Mexican fleet since 
he posted.himself at Key West. Noone can entertain a great- 
«y degree of respect for that gallant officer than ourselves--- 
but the government will illy discharge its duty to the nation 
if he be permitted to remain longer at Key West and carry on 
an active and formidable warfare against a neutral and 
friendly power. It is now clearly proven to our minds, that 
his taking up a position at Key West was not a matter so much 
of necessity, as design—nor do we think that the government 
ean longer permit him to retain it, without compromitting the 
neutral character of the nation. The commerce of Cuba is 
the last remnant Jeft to Spain of the mighty sway which she 
once exercised over the destinies of this continent—A few 
years has stript her of the mantle of power, nor have we been 
backward in securing to ourselves what we believed we were 
entitled to as indemnity for spoliations on our commerce—we 
have Florida, anda treaty with Spain, and that certainly 
ought to secure her from the attacks of our citizens, renega- 
does it is true in their characters, but yet permitted to har- 
bour and equip in American ports. We fully agree with the 
editor of the Statesman, that the interest which the affair as- 
sumes, arises not alone from the injustice committed, but 
from a view of consequences—the most immediate of which 
would be an attack by Commodore Laborde on Capt. Porter, 
in the harbour itself—-and that ifhe should take such a step, 
we should have no right to complain. How can the American 
government consistently with their duty as a neutral power, 
and as a high-minded and generous nation, consent, that an 
officer, who not long since while in their own service was se- 
verely reprimanded for belligerent acts against a neutral, 
shall now be permitted to make war against the commerce of 
« friendly power directly from one of our own ports. We re- 
peat, let them look to it, for our commerce is in danger. 





The United States and Brazil.—Mr. Raguet, our Chargé des 
Affairs at the Court of Brazil arrived at New York during the 
past week from Rio, having, as it is well understood, left the 
Court of his majesty Don Pedro, in consequence of a disregard 
to his official remonstrances against the unlawful seizure of 
American property, and personal ill-treatment. When it was 
known at Rio that Mr. Raguet would certainly take his leave, 
a messenger was forthwith dispatched from the Brazilian gov- 
ernment to Mr. Rebello, their Chargé at Washington, who 
reached the United States before Mr. Raguet. Fortunately 


for both governments the Emperor of Brazil is represented at 


any country, and who for public and private worth has few 
equals. Very frequent conferences have lately taken place 
between the Secretary of State and Mr. Rebello, which we 
are happy to hear has resulted in such satisfactory assuran- 
ces as will preserve the friendly relations between the two 
nations. 





the officers in the sea service of both nations. 


respective nations by valor and humanity. 
Upper Seymour sTrEET, Jan. 3, 1927. 


nited States, at Fayal, the following information: 
On the 26th of September last, after a severe storm, Lieut 


command of the merchant vessel, Sir Charles M‘Carthy 


quence of the storm, and after keeping one night in company 


passengers on board his own vessel. 


brought safe to his vessel. 


of men, made for Fayal, where he landed them. 


conduct displaye 


videntially saved. 


tion with which I have the honour to be, &c. &e. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
To the Rt. Hon. Lord Melville, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Varpararso, 5th February, 1827. 


good will which so happily exists betwecn the two nations. 


Patrickson, William K, Ken 
derson, Henry T. Pearse, G 
as Davy, T. Roskell & Croft, 
as H. Benn, Andrew Bl 
walch & Burdon, for Wylie 
Taylor, Kirk & Co., John A, Wi 
Consul for the province of Conception, John White, H. B. M. 
Vice Consul for Chile. 


To C. R. Nugent, Esq. Ii. B. M. Consul General, &e. &e. &e. 









bour. 


erally to brick makers in the United States. 


charged a young man, to whom she was engaged, because he 





had ‘ masonic an Morgan-murdering connexions.” 


Mrs. Knight.—This amiable and interesting lady gave a 
Concert on Thursday evening last at the saloon of the Athe- 
neum, to ahighly fashionable, but not crowded auditory. It 
was arich treat to the lovers of sweet sounds, and many of her 
songs were most rapturously encored—the satisfaction was u- 
niversal. We unhesitatingly pronounce her te be the best vo- 
calist who has ever visited our country—the powerful, rich 
and sweet tones of her voice, with the first science, united to 
the most lady-like and correct deportment, give her the most 
unbounded claims upon the generosity of the American public. 


British and American Naval Officers.—The following corres- } P* ; . 
pondence is highly creditable to the humanity and courage of with the Marquis of Lansdowne, whether the present is the 
It is by such 
acts that they win in time of peace our love and esteem, and , , . 
convince us that in war they will preserve the honor of their | ©!#ims for Mr. Canning the almost unanimous support of the 


My Lord—1 have lately received from the Consul of the U- 


Joseph Rawlins Thomas, of the Royal Navy, having then the 


she sinking fast, he sueceeded in taking the master, crew and 


On the 30th inst. he saw a wreck to the windward, which 
he could not reach with his vessel; but by dint of great exer- 
tion, he succeeded in getting on board with his boat, when 
she proved to be another American vessel (a whaler also) in 
a sinking state, whose captain and crew he also rescued and] merely conformed to publi opini turn ome i 
; He treated both crews with great | , Mag oop nied mo som, Sam, in pupeemte ite 


kindness, and not having sufficient water for such accession 


particular credit, in this conidia 
I have it not in my power to do more than to express to your’ pecing a 


and in the 
5 ft ur] seems, SO man j in ~~ long 
Lordship my grateful setae, in which my Government will} 4 growing = and pee or good or evil — 
certainly pertieles of the active humanity and generous| mense. The asession of such wei ht has + th 

by that officer; and through which the lives : i 8 7. pve 
of a number of my fellow citizens, thirty-four, have been pro- 


I avail myself, with pleasure, of this opportunity to pra ye : 
your lordship to accept the assurances of the high combines many persons of Righ tale, outst mala werthy 


Sir—We the undersigned, British Merchants and others | recognise the triumph of 

resident in this Port, having been made acquainted with the & 
very essential service rendered by Captain Finch, the officer 
and crew ofthe United States ship of war Vincennes, to the 
ship John Palmer, a British whaler, which vessel while stand- 
ing off and on this harbor,was driven so near the shore that had 
it not been for the very prompt and active assistance afforded 
by the boats of the Vincennes, she would have inevids be zone | cils. 
on shore, beg leave respectfully to request that you us have 
the goodness to express to Captain Finch, the officer) and 
crew under his command, how very sensibly we feel this addi-| tions. 
tional proof of the anxiety which the officers of the United 
States Navy have so frequently evinced upon this station to 
do whatever lies in their power to Keep up that harmony and 


We are, Sir, very respectfully, your most obedient servants, 
Brittain Waddington & Co. George Young & Co, for Bun- 
ster & Widder, James Duncan, Angus Livingston, for Thomas 


3i 
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Mr. Canning and the new Ministry—By the late advices from 








this court by a man who would do honor to the diplomacy of | England it will be seen that the arrangements for the minis- - 


try are at length completed under the new premier. After so 

much delay and the expectation which was so confidently 

held out to the publick, that the name of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe would appear as the Secretary for Foreign Affairs—it 

seems that this nobleman, so eminently distinguished as the 
head of the liberal party in England, declines office for the pre- 
sent. Did he fear that Mr. Canning was not yet a sufficiently 

good catholic—or that the principles of Mr. Pitt, which he 
seems so largely to have imbibed in the daysof that eminent 
statesman, still cling too closely to him? The Courier, the 
organ of the government in every change, lauds the mew min- 
istry, as calculated to give general satisfaction, and likely to 
meet the approbation of the nation. We are not told to what 
denomination or party they-properly belong,and parliament at 
its meeting must find itself in an unusual predicament. We ven- 
ture to say, after all the fine talk ofthe Courier about the pin- 
nacle of honour attained by the force of talent, that the Tory 
party will not go to the side of the Premier—and we doubt, 


time ,and Mr. Canning the man, under whom the Whig par- 
ty should rally—how then will they stand. The Courier 


press—but who can read the following remarks from that pa- 
per, and recollect the high aristocratic prfhciples which it 
has heretofore so strenuously advocated, and say that the 
press is immutable:— 


One of the curious phenomena of the present time is the 
almost unanimous support which the press has given Mr. 


. >} Canning. Strange as the methods of s i C 
bound from the West Indies to England, met at sea the A- +“ 8 e methods of some writers may have 
merican vessel ‘“‘Telemachus,” wholly dismasted, in eonse- 


been, and revolting to better feelings as may have been the 
style of others, itis, viewed altogether, an honorable thing to 
the press itself, that this course has been so warmly and gen- 
erally adopted. Two or three of the inferior London } 

als only have endeavoured to attract the public attention, 
otherwise withheld from them, by taking a line in opposition 
to the common sense. The most consummate ignorance can- 
not be imposed we to fancy that this has been otherwise 
than voluntary in the various parties; that, in short, they have 


’ 


organs. But the sentiment bony tf think has done them 


be referred to, 2s pro- 
uniting, as it 


who wield its energies; and the result has been, with all its 
faults, to elevate the character of this mighty engine, and to 
enrol among the number of men connected Ms efforts 


ambition. By such men, the elevation of Mr. Canning must 
be recognized as the triumph of great abilities and great geni- 
us. However far behind him in the glorious race; he is the 
highest type of that order to which they themselves ; 
and in his elevation to the attainment of the utmogt goal for 
which the mitid could pant and the nerves be strained, they 

rinciples which open the paths of 
wealth, honor, and fame, to every individual in the land pos- 
sessed of powers to outstrip his competitors. Thus, every 
man who fancies himself endowed with superior gifts, every 
man who admires them, and every man who loves te see 
them justly rewarded, is enlisted on the side of the individnal 
whom the King has placed at the head of the National Coun- 


This, indeed, is a proud distinetion for England, not in one 
case alone, but obvious throughout the whole of our Institu- 
By superior endowménts, Mr. Seott, the late Lord 
Chancellor, reached the Woolsack, founded a Peerage-and 
acquired an imperishable reputation. By superior endow- 
ments, Ensign Wellesley became Generalissimo of Europe, in 
the hour of her greatest struggle, rose te.a Dukedom, and 
took a rank in the State only below Royalty. By superior 
endowments, Mr. Canning, after long adorning the annals of 
his country, and serving her interests under the most difficult 


, Mitchel Ashton, Wm. Hen-}| and trying situations, till he has exalted-even the name of 
ly & Co. George Thom-| Britain among the people of the earth, has now mounted the 

on, Price & Co., Thom-| highest step of the political ladder. 

Hutek, Coil & Co., Lilj-| thus seeing genius appreciated" and employed where it can 

& Co., James Clark, for| most benefit the cause of mankind? ‘And Shout 

, W. H. Rouse, H. B. M. 


Should we not rejoice in 


¢ t id we not fee), 
without the idea of odious comparison, that if the Lawyer‘and 
the Soldier have attained theirrespectivé pinnacles of honour 
by the force of their talents, it is no less to be admired ‘when 
a similar result attends the efforts of the consummate States- 


— ; man? It would be, beyond measure, invidious to deny to Mr. 
Mr. 9. R. Bakewell, of this city, has invented a new mode reg what has been willingly given to Lord and 
by which Bricks are burnt with a great saving of fuel and la-| the Duke of Wellington; but, on the contrary, as it requires 


. higher powers to constitute a Statesman, than to constitut 
Messrs. George Warner, and J.& T. L. Berry, speak ’ onstitute 
ge General, so ought the count*y —s 
highly of this valuable improvement and recommend it gen- a cane sos I, pos Go woae — its 


, udges and i. bo to hail, in the pre-eminence of that 
istinguished person, working ofa and the 
existence of a state of society, capentin alike. ote devel 


A young lady in the state of New York has recently dis} opement of every intellectual energy, and to the consequent 


prosperity of the nation. 
U.S. Bank Stock $122a122]. Exchange on London, $11. 
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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


TO AN UNKNOWN. 
What tho’ I know thee not—thy home—nor name, 
Yet hath my mind conceived thee in its dream; 
One that might put all woraan-kind to shame; 
Fit to live only in a poet’s theme; 
For in my sketch of Fancy thou did’st seem, 
All beauty and all innocence—all grace; 
So bright—so peerless—one would almost deem, 
Thou wer’t too lovely for so dark a place 
As this sad world which we poor pilgrim’s trace, 
‘Twas but a form ideal, and like all 
Man’s fond imaginings, just born to die; 
It came and vanished—noiseless as the fall 
Of Time’s still footstep, as it passes by: 
Yet I have nursed it long in memory, 
And oft times search the idle crowd to see 
If haply I might find one lingering nigh 
Bearing the image of my dream of thee, 
Changing a phantom vision for reality. ROB. 


JUDEA! 

No more, Judea, on thy hills 
The suppliant Hebrew bend-, 

No more along thy flowing rills 
The voice of music wends; 

Prostrate thy temples in the dust, 
Thy palaces o’erthrown, 

Thy people by their God accur:t 
To other lands are flown. 

On Sinai’s lofty, rugged height, 
Where, robed in fire and flame, 

His glory veil’d in clouds of night, 
Thy God in terror came; 

No voice of prayer—no hymn of praise 
Is heard along its steep; 

Dead are thy minstrels’ mighty lays, 
They with their fathers sleep. 

No more to lute, or bard, or lyre, 
Thy dark-eye maidens dance; 

For dead is love and young desire, 
Her whisper and her glance; 

A cruel race profanes thy land, 
Pollutes thy hallowed earth, 

The Moslem with his blood-dyed hand 
Now holds thee for his mirth. 


Yet He shall sweep the Paynim’s power 
Like chaff before the wind, 
Thy sons again shall hail the hour 
When they their Ged shall find; 
Amid thy hills, so desolate, 
Those walls deserted now, 
Shall Israel rear her fallen state, 
And at thy altar bow. 


'Bhy vallies then shall ring to tones 
Of heart-felt mirth and pleasure, _ 
And music breathe her sweetest strains, 
And wake her boldest measure. 
With tablet and with minstrelsy 
Shall move thy lightsome daughters, 
While hymns of joy shall rise to thee, 
Above thy moon-lit waters. 
a oe 


MRS. ROCHE—We are sorry to see from a letter circulat- 
ed among the friends of literature, that Mrs. Roche, whose 
celebrity as an author has been long since acknowledged, and 
whose conduct through life has been unblemished, has been 
compelled by her misfortunes to appeal to their benevolent 
feelings. It is stated that, “early in December, 1825, her 
husband was afflicted by a severe paralytic stroke, from the 
effects of which he is still suffering; previous to this event, 
they had been enduring the b¥ terest privations; yet from that 
feeling generally allied to a certain condition in life, they 
kept their situation long concealed; but, after this severe dis- 
pensation of Providence, longer concealment was impossible.” 

Mrs. Roche, in this sad situation, proposes to publish by 
subscription, “Contrast; or, Helena and Adelaide: a novel 
in three volumes—and we are sure the author of the Children 
of the Abbey cannot appeal in vain to that public she has so 
sauch delighted. 

a 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The American Quarterly Review, No. I. for June, has 
made its. appearance. Thisis a work not merely reflecting 
the highestcommendation on the publishers, Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Carey, and the other gentlemenconcerned in it, but it 
is calculated inan eminent degree to advance the literary 
character of our country, and to establish it ona basis, both 
at home and abroad, hitherto unknown or unappreciated.— 
No work is more popular or more deserving of patronage.— 
Philad. Sat. Eve. Post. 

Lce’s Memoii's—A second edition of thé “Memoirs of the war 
in the Southern Department of the United States,” by Col. 
Henry Lee, has been published at Washington, and is now for 
sale inthis city. The first edition-was published in two vo- 
lumes and sold for five or six dollars—the present one con- 
tains the whole matter of the first, and in one volume, at the 
reduced price of $2 50. Probably no work relating to the 
war of the revolution, and particularly at the South, possess- 
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es equal interest as Lee’s Memoirs. Itis a faithful compen- 
dium of events, collected by an experienced soldier and writ- 
er, and one in whom implicit confidence may be placed. 





A publication has lately appeared in London, entitled ‘The 
Living and the Dead.’ It contains reminiscences of the em- 
inent characters of the last half century, given with great spi- 
rit, and said tobe correct. The work has become a favourite 
in England, and from the extracts we have seen, we think it 
must possess considerable interest. A re-publication would 
probably be acceptable to the American reader. 

The American edition of the Londoa Quarterly Review has 
just issued from the press at Boston. 

The poetical works of L. E. L. including the ‘Improvisa- 
trice,” the “Troubadour,” and the ‘Golden Violet,” have 
been published with great elegance in London, where these 
poems are so popular that fifteen thousand copies of them are 
said, by the Literarary Gazette, tehave been disposed of. | 


y-Subscriptions to Professor Carter’s ‘Letters from Eu- 
rope,” about to be published in New York, will be received 


at the office of the North American. 
eI 
OCTOBER 28, 1226. 
The Secretary perpetual of the Linnean Society of Paris, to 
the President, Secretary and Members of their Linnwan 

Branch in New York. 

Gentlemen, honored Colleagues—At the last general meeting 
of the Linnwan Society, a proposition was offered which 
greatly interested the honorable members; and I was ordered 
to communicate it to you, from a prompted persuasion that 
you can best devise means for realizing and accomplishing 
its object. 

The French Flora is enriched by 2 considerable number of 
plants from the land of Liberty—of the United States of A- 
merica. Our parks and forestsseem to have lost their indi- 
genous, to make room for your own shrubs and trees. While 
the botanist contemplates with a smile the easy and peacea- 
ble conquest thus obtained over our soil, the entomologist 
complains of the loss of insects, which he was accustomed to 
find and collect, and now become so rare, that many of their 
species are nearly lost:—the agriculturalist only can well re- 
joice of the acquisition of the first, and of the loss of the oth- 
er;—yet we are very far from wishing to regenerate any sort 
of destructive insects; but would it not be conducive to the 
interest of natural sc*:nces, to give to the American plants 
now acclimated here, the useful or agreeable insects which 


‘ particularly belong te them? This is the very object of the 


proposition made tothe Soviety br our colleague Mona. du 
Ponchel. 

To execute the design it would then be necessary to collect 
living individuals, as either egg chrysalis or nymph, and to 
select among those of the me oe the families which live 
or thrive on the Cruciferw, the Urtice, the Ombelliferz, on 
the Erigeron Canadense, or the Robinia, on the poplars, the 
Liriodendrum, the different species of oak, the Magnolie, the 
Menisperma, the Limeum, the Cisti, and the Helianthemum, &e. 
Each species of insects from these and others could be en- 
closed with cotton wool in separate boxes, bearing on the 
outside the name of the individual with that of the plant 
which feeds it; also a number for reference to any notable 
circumstance in the habits of the Catterpillar, Butterfly, or 
pean issuing from it. The time of transmission of the a- 

ove animal specimens should be calculated as much as pos- 
sible to meet in Paris that period of budding vegetation which 
would be necessary for the young insects. 

From this explanation, gentlemen, honored colleagues, you 
will easily devise some means or measures that could procure 
for us the desired acquisition of insects, if youcan engage to 
it the attention of any person fond or versed in thescience of 
Entomology; and the boxes placed in a sealed case, could be 
left to the care of our friend Mons. Pasealis, your President, 
who will forward the same by the ordinary channel of Havre. 

The Linnen Society authorises me to provide for the dis- 
bursement of any necessary expense, and to offer, besides, an 
exchange of the like articles tothose whose particular zeal 
andattention to arrangement and expedition might entitle 
them toa return of the same kind of natural production. 

Mr. Du Ponchel above mentioned, has taken in hand the 
continuation of the beautifahowork of Goddard on the Lepi- 
doptera; and he possesses handsome collection of those 
objects. I invite you, o} ntomologist of your states, to 
correspond with a 2 ubjects relative to that interest- 
ing branch, which has re him already most prominent 
throughout Europe, and enables him to afford the most ample 
information, and readily to servé the studious and connois- 
seurs in the study andscience of insects. 

Accept, gentlemen, honoured colleagues, and each of you 
personally, the assurance of my sincere and perfect obeisance. 
THIEBAUT DE BERNAUD. 









New York, May 12th, 1827. 

Published by order of the Linnen Branch in New York. 
Evssau Meap, Sec’ry. 

Editors friendly to the diffusion of scientific knowledge, will 

be pleased to copy the foregoing article in their columns. 
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The true art of conversation seems to be this; an agreeable 








SUBTERRANEAN SOUNDS, 
HEARD AT NAKOUS ON THE RED SEA. 

Baron Humboldt informs us, on the authority of most ered: - 
ble witnesses, that subterranean sounds, like those of an or- 
gan, are heard towards sunrise, by those who sleep upon th: 
granite rocks, upon the banks 6f the Qrinoco. Messers. Jo- 
mard, Joilois, and Devilliers, three of the naturalists who ac- 
companicd Buonaparte to Ecypt, heard at sunrise, in a granit: 
monument placed atthe centre of the spot on which the pa! 
ace of Carnac stands, a noise like that of a string breaking 

Sounds of a nature analagous to these have been heard |) 
Mr. Gray of Univesity College, Oxford, at a place called Nu 
kous, (which signifies a bell) at three leagues from Tor, on 
the Red Sea. This place, which is covered with sand, a7 
surrounded with rocks in the form of an amphitheatre, pre 
sents asteep declivity towards the sea, from which it is half... 
mile distant. It has a height of about 300 feet, upon 30 fee: 
of width. It has received the name of a bell, because it « 
mits sounds, not as the statue of Memnon formerly did, a‘ 
sunrise, but at every hour of the day and night, and at all ses 
sons. The first time that Mr. Gray visited this place, he heard 
at the end ofa quarter of an hour, a low continuous murmur 
ing sound, beneath his feet, which gradually changed iat: 
pulsations as it became louder, so as to resemble the striking 
ofa clock. In five minutes it became so strong as to detac!, 
the sand. The people of Tor declare that the camels ar 
frightened and rendered furious by,these sounds. 

Anxious to discover the cause of this phenomenon, whic! 
no preceding traveller had mentioned, Mr. Gray returned tv 
the spot the next day, and remained an hour, to hear the 
sound, which was on that occasion heard much louder tha: 
before. As the sky was serene, and the air calm, he was sat 
isfied that the sound could not be attributed to the introduc- 
tion of the external air, and in addition to this, he could no 
observe any crevices by which the external air could pene- 
trate. The Arabs of the desert ascribe these sounds to a con 
vent of monks preserved imiraculously under ground, and the» 
are of opinion that the sound is that of their bell. Others thin’ 
that it arises from volcanic causes; and they found this opin 
ion on the fact that the hot baths of Pharaoh are on the sainw 
coast. 

M. Humboldt ascribes the sounds in the granite rocks, t: 
the difference of temperature between the external air, und 
the air of the narrow and deep crevices of the shelves of rocks, 
These crevices, he informs us, are often heated to 48 or 59 de- 
grees during the day, and the temperature of their surface 
was often 39, when that of the external air was only 28 de- 
grees. {Edinburgh Journal of Science. 


MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters an? Te? ~s: 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their taux in this cis. 
for the ensying week: 

J AmicaBLe Lopes, No. 25, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday—Concorpia Cuaprer, No. 1, at 8 o'clock, P. M 

Tuesday— Warren Lovee, No. 51, at 8 P. M. 

Wednesday—Jernusatem Carter, No. 9, at 8 o’clock P. W 

Wednesday—Winper Loner, No. 78, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—Cuarten, No. 2, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday— Wireman Lonce, No. 72, at 8 P. M. 

Friday—Concorpia Lopcr, No. 13, at 8 P. M. 


ONVERSAZIONE.—The “Club” will meet at the session. 
room on Monday Evening, at 8 o’clock— Lecture on Hu 
man Life.” 
HARLES C. HARPER, Attorney at Law, continues to ho: 
his office at No. 33 in the Athenwum; where he will at 
tend to business in the High Court of Chancery, the Cour: 
of Appeals, and the County and City Courts. m 19 4t 
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freedom and openness, with a reserve as little appearing as 
possible.—-Archbishop Tillotson. 


MAGISTRATES’ BLANKS constantly on hand for sale. 
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